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Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 

Stat favor. Cravupran. 
“Different minds 

Incline to different objects; one pursues 

The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild; 

Another sighs for harmony and grace 

And gentlest beauty. 

Such and so various are the tastes of men.” —AKENSIDE. 
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REVIEW. 


“Bertram; a tragedy” and “Manuel; a tragedy” —by the Rev. R. C. Maturin. 


Before we enter upon the task of reviewing these tragedies, we 
must take occasion to premise to our readers, that our remarks 
may, probably, take a wider range than may be considered strict- 
ly consistent with methodical criticism. It is our purpose to ex- 
amine them, not only by themselves, but in comparison with what 
are denominated standards in this branch of composition. In do- 
ing this, we shall wander, occasionally, from the beaten track of 
criticism; and we have thought it but fair to let the reader see at 
once, what he has to expect. 

From the first appearance of Bertram, there has been a gener- 
al and unqualified outcry against the author. Censures, denun- 
ciations, anathemas, have been sent out against him, not only 
from the closet of the critick, but from the desk of the preacher; and, 
for having written Bertram, the Reverend R. C. Maturin, it is said, 
was formally expelled from the ministry. The thunder of these 
anathemas has not been confined to Great Britain—it has crossed 


the Atlantick, and has been echoed and reechoed here, by many a 
No. vi.—=VoL. 111 54 
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gentleman, many a scholar, and many a Ciristian, We feel 
some reluctance in thus arraying ourselves against this formida- 
ble host; but we think we shall be able to prove, that a spirit of 
illiberality, if not of persecution, has been manifested towards 
the author, which we are sorry to see prevail in any coungry, in 
the present enlightened age. We suspect that those who have 
denounced Bertram, have acted less from the conviction of their 
judgments, than from the influence of prejudice. They have not 
examined this production by the only fair criterion—a comparison 
of it with other productions of the same class. | 

In the Preface to *Manuel,”’ the author himself attempts a de- 
fence of “Bertram: but that defence is idle, untrue, unworthy 
of him and of his tragedy, and altogether inconclusive. “One 
objection, indeed, reached me, (says he,) it was said that Ber- 
tram drew no tears. The answer is obvious: the subject did not 
admit of it. Would it not be reckoned an irrelevant criticism to 
say that no one weeps for Macbeth, or Richard?” The author 
alludes here, of course, to the representation of his tragedy on 
the stage. It may be true, that it “drew no tears” in London; 
but it may be also true, that the character of Bertram was not 
understood by his representative—or the audience may not have 
been composed of “penetrable stuff.” A mere actor might, and 
probably would, so exhibit Bertram, that we should see only an 
unnatural and extravagant maniac—he might not be able to touch 
the heart. But an actor has nothing to do with the character of 
Bertram—he must forget the buskin, and walk in the manhood of 
nature, or he can never imbody the conceptions of the Poet. 

“The subject did not admit of tears,’’ the author says—a re- 
mark which betrays so much ignorance of the human heart, that 
we are amazed that a Dramatist, and a Poet, should have uttered 
it. The truth is, the author was led into the errour by comparing 
his hero with Macbeth and Richard, when in fact, they have not 
a single quality in common. Neither Macbeth nor Richards 
loves; and, therefore it is, that we do not weep, at the represen- 
tation of them. In them, there is nothing of that humanity with 
which every pulse testifies its sympathy—no wcoman is introduced, 
whose anguish, whose maternal feelings, whose guilt, can draw 
a tear, from the moralist. In both, woman is painted as a mon- 
ster, so unnatural, that she forgets not only the character of a 
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wife, but even of a mother. Lady Macbeth declares that she 
would dash out the brains of her infant, if it stood between 
her and the bloody throne of Duncan—Imogene, from the first 
to the last, is a daughter, a mother, and in every thing a woman. 
Bertram doves, with the overwhelming strength of one who has 
but one single object on earth to love, to dream of, to pray for; 
with that distracting tenderness that is feltin every artery—bow- 
ing the proudest heart, and the most stubborn spirit to absolute 
prostration. 


“Am I not weak? Am I not humbled now?”’ 


He asks, when, (stretched on the earth, “grovelling” at the 
feet of a man to whom he had often flung his careless charity) 
Imogene, whom he had “met in madness,”’ and parted with in 
guilt—when Imogene stood before him, bereft of reason. ‘Those 
who have had an opportunity of witnessing the representation of 
Bertram and Imogene, by Mr. Cooper and Mrs. Wood, will agree 
with us, that there are passages in this tragedy, that would melt 
the sternest moralist—-the most inflexible critick. ‘They will re- 
member, among others, the following:, Bertram is with Imogene, 
in stillness, and almost in darkness. He has poured forth the 
fiery impetuosity of his character, in a wild burst of inquiry, 
and concludes in a low, deep soliloquy—in that sort of language 
that comes from the lips unconsciously, when the heart is work- 
ing with many, and conflicting emotions—when Memory, Imagina. 
tion and Passion, are all toiling in the brain—when he thinks by 
‘chom and what he has been upheld in all his perils: 


“My heart grew human when I thought of thee— 
“Imogene would have shuddered for my danger— 
“Imogene would have bound my leachless wounds— 
“Imogene would have sought my nameless corse 

“And known it well—And she—was wedded—wedded!”’ 


In these five lines there is no poetry, noglitter, no pomp of 
diction—none of the cloudiness or the brightness of metaphor. 
It is all nature—and we are therefore affected. A single poeti- 
cal allusion would have spoiled it. Agony finds it difficult 
enough to be intell gible, without attempting to be eloquent. 

We are certainly no advocates for immorality: on the con- 
trary, we would go as far as any one, in abolishing every thing 
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that tended to it, from our closets, our libraries, or our stage: but 
we cannot help thinking, that there is more of squeamishness, 
than of taste or truth,in the clamours against Bertram. At 
least we say, and we ‘say it without fearing the proof, that if 
‘Bertram’ be immoral in its tendency, every thing that de- 
serves the name of Tragedy in our language is immoral. Let 
it be examined by all the rules that have been established by the 
great masters of dramatick writing, and the author will have no 
cause to dread the judgment of candid criticism. He asks, “if 
tragedy is not allowed to exhibit crimes and passions, what is 
left for her to exhibit?” It is the object of tragedy to inspire 
horrour of guilt, by showing that its career ends in punishment. 
Bertram is a murderer, and an adulterer, and the consequence 
is death. He dies by his own hand, it is true: but what Chris- 
tian will contend, that the punishment in his case, was not infin- 
itely more appalling, than if he had been reserved to die, after time 
for repentance, by the hand of the executioner? In the one case, he 
goes to his account in the blossoms of his sin, unanointed, unan- 
neal’d; in the other, he makes his peace with God, and death, 
instead of coming to him as a punishment, opens the door to 
joys eternal. 

It has been said that such is the magick of the Poet, that the 
reader, or spectator, of this Tragedy, is made to acknowledge 
the temptations invincible, and the crimes, of course, inevitable— 
that he is made to forgive both Bertram and Imogene, and to 
feel that adultery may admit of palliation. But is not this the 
very purpose of Tragedy? Should not the reader or spectator 
be made to feel with the personages of the drama—to advance 
step by step, with them? Is it not the legitimate object of tragedy 
to lull us with temptations, to cheat us into a slumbering forget- 
fulness of our duty, and then to awaken us suddenly from our 
imaginary security, with all the horrours of guilt—the dread of 
punishment—the denunciations of the Omnipotent? The only 
purpose of that retributive justice, (as it has been called) which 
it is contended that the drama should always exhibit, is to show 
the inevitable punishment of guilt. The more terrible, the more 
unexpected this retribution, the more perfect is the lesson 
taught by it, The reader or the spectator af “Bertram” is made 
to feel the temptation of committing adultery irresistible—the 
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woman who sees or hears Imogene, is compelled to believe that had 
she been in Imogene’s place, she would have acted as Imogene 
acted. But the one finds, that Bertram commits suicide; and the 
other, that Imogene becomes a maniac—and they both see that 
this is the consequence of their crimes. This lesson, it appears 
to us, is much more likely to teach us to be perpetually on our 
guard against the indulgence of our passions, than if the crimes had 
been committed without temptation, without apology. The one 
is nature, the other would be madness. It may be said, that if 
we are once made to feel compassion, where we ought to feel ab- 
horrence—if we are once placed in a situation to think adultery 
and murder no crimes—we can never be brought to see the jus- 
tice of their punishment. ‘To this it may be answered, that it 
is better to weep for the guilty, to feel compassion for the most 
atrocious offenders, than to sit with ungathered brow, and meas- 
ure out justice, in unfeeling exactness. We may pity the crimin- 
al, and detest the crime nevertheless. But we believe it to be 
impossible to read “Bertram,” or to see it performed, without 
admitting that adulfery and murder are crimes, and that Ber- 
tram and Imogene suffer justly. 

In the Irene of Johnson, the heroine who is innocent, dies one 
of the most cruel deaths—she is strangled; but the morality of 
this tragedy has never been questioned. ‘The great reason why this 
play possesses so little interest as to be discarded altogether 
from the stage, is that the author lost sight of the principles 
which we are maintaining. If he had made the reader or the 
spectator feel, with Mahomet, that the sentence against Irene 
was just, we should have proceeded pari passu with him, in all 
his feelings, until the moment that he discovers her innocence. 
Unless the audience are themselves deceived, they must think 
the hero of the tale a fool or madman, to suffer himself to be im- 
posed upon, no matter how artful the evidence, and they cannot 
of course, sympathize with him in his sufferings. Instead of 
participating -in the grief of Mahomet, we are only angry at his 
folly. 

In the “Revenge’’—~a tragedy written by a clergyman—the 
hero, with a desperate perseverance in hate, is made to destroy his 
benefactor, by the most cruel and tormenting means, simply for a 
blow! Yet Dr. Young has never been accused of immorality. 
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Mr. Home, in his tragedy of “Douglas” —a play which is often 
quoted by the moralist—suffers the noble, gallant, glorious Douglas, 
to perish by assassination; while the infamous Glenalvon, who con- 
fesses that he has attempted both rape and murder, and who finally 
does murder Douglas in the most cowardly manner, is made to die 
proudly and sternly, in strife—tike a soldier. | 

Addison, the very high-priest of morality, in his celebrated 
tragedy of Cato, justifies self-murder. And, if the morality of 
Shakspeare be appealed to, it will be seen that Macbeth, and 
Richard, than whom no greater monsters of crime were ever 
painted, are both suffered to perish, as the proudest and the 
noblest would desire to perish. We might go on to cite almost 
every great tragedy that ever was written, in confirmation of our 
judgment, that the tragedy of Bertram is not immoral in its ten- 
dency: but we have shown enough to convince all who are open 
to conviction. 

It has been said by some of the Criticks, that Bertram is a 
copy of Byron’s Conrad. But he is no more a copy of Con- 
rad, than he is of Zanga, or Marmion, or Richard, or Tago. 
The Reverend author might, it is true, have thought of Con- 
rad when he drew Bertram; this only proves, however, that he 
might have copied, if he had chosen: but it is neither reasonable, 
nor generous to suppose, therefore, that he did copy, however usual 
it may be, from such premises, to draw such inferences. The 
fact is, that all these characters are copied from nature, and this 
creates the resemblance: the elements of such characters are 
somewhat volcanick, it is true, but they are nevertheless na- 
tural. 

One great fault of the author, in this tragedy, is, that he makes 
Bertram talk too much; another is, that he is too poetical. It is 
absurd to make Passion and Feeling speak the language of poet- 
ry- Both may use strong metaphors—but they must be abrupt, 
rude, aud broken. Poetry has nothing to do with action: it can 
be used only in description. ‘The Prior, for instance, describes 
his vision in the following strain of poetry: 
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a horrible vision 

Fell on my tranced spirit, and I dreamed— 
“On the dark mountain was the vision wrought, 
“Of mists and moonlight, mingled fitfully”— 
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This is transcendently beautiful, butit is not the language of 
nature: Priors do not talk after this manner, when they feel, 
nor are such splendid hyperboles calculated to make others feel. 

If lord Byron has had no hand in the fashioning of this drama, 
we have not far to look for the author of several poems that have 
been lately published, under the name of his lordship. We are 
strongly inclined to suspect that the Rev. Mr. Maturin wrote 
“The Tempest” and the “Pilgrimage.” He is sometimes equal 
to Byron, particularly in his wonderful concentration of poetical 
imagery—as when he speaks, for instance, of hills that wander” 
to the skies, and of the shadow of night coming slowly up the 
heavens and “beetling o’er the wave.”? There are many lines in 
Bertram, that are neither prose nor poetry—that would disgrace 
even Mr. Cottle. As a poem, however, it is upon the whole a 
splendid production, and deserves a much better fate, than it is 
likely to meet with, as a tragedy. 

“Manuel” is not so great a poem, but a much better tragedy, 
for that very reason, than Bertram. ‘The author will, no doubts 
be charged here again with copying. His Manuel resembles Lear. 
But if twenty different poets, of as many different countries, wri- 
ting in as many different ages and languages, should represent 
age, dignity, sorrow, and madness, naturally, they would all re- 
semble each other; and the more nearly their characters were 
copied from nature, the more complete would be the resemblance. 
For our parts, we should as soon think of saying to a real mad- 
man: “Sir, there is no merit, no originality in your madness, you 
are a mere copy of such and such a person,” as we should think 
of charging Mr. Maturin,: with having copied from any other 
author. 

There is a great deal of Lord Byron’s extravagant fondness for 
improbabilities in the catastrophe of this play. A dark, design. 
ing, shrewd villain, such as De Zelos is described, would never 
have committed the absurdity of giving a dagger with his name 
engraved on it, to the assassin whom he had hired to murder the son 


his kinsman. 
Wh. -rever the author forgets that he is a poet, and sticks to na- 


ture, the simplicity of his language is exquisitely sweet and touch- 
ing. The proud affection of Don Manuel for his son—his own 
character in youth—his present tottering age, are finely express- 
ed, in the following psssage: 
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“Per. I haste to cheer 

Our ancient lord with his Alonzo’s fame. 

Oh, how he will fling back his aged locks, 
And lift his eye, and lock his wither’d hands, 
And, with the step and impuise of his youth, 
Tread proudly in his halls.” 

The picture of De Zelos, tov, is admirably drawn. We see 
the haughty, needy villain, in every look and step: 

“Per. See how he strides and shoulders through the crowd, 
Wrapping in jealous folds his scanty cloak, 

As if a touch ’ th’ press pollution were 

To his proud vesture’s hem.—Aye, now he eyes us 

With look of mute and sullen scorn, and smile, 

Wrinkling his hollow cheek in mockery 

At our glad burst of triumph.” 

In the preface to this tragedy, we observe that the author did 
not excite the ill-will of all the clergy. “To the Rev. Dr. Webb, of 
Dublin, (says he) one of my brotier curates, my thanks are emi- 
nently due for the use of his valuable library.” Ifit be true, that 
Mr. Maturin has been degraded from his holy office, for the result 
of his studies, this acknowledgement would look more like a dis- 
position to bring his *-brother curate” into the same scrape, than 
like gratitude for his kindness. 

We should be very much rejoiced, to see the good sense of 
Dramatists get the better of the contemptible and unnatural habit 
of perpetrating all their murders and assassinations, before the 
audience. We could be much more easily deceived into a belief, 
that such things were actually done, if we only heard of them, 
than when we see them on the stage, and know them to be coun- 
terfeit; and our interest would be proportionably heightened. Dr. 
Johnson never gave a better proof of his knowledge of the human 
heart, than by boldly disregarding the common practice, in this 
respect, in his “Irene;” all his bloody deeds are perpetrated out 
of sight. We venture to say, and we appeal to the heart of every 
man for confirmation, that a bloody hand—convulsive cries from 
a distant apartment—a frightened attendant—the hurried aspect 
of the murderer, would betray us into a belief of the reality, 
sooner and more certainly, than all the stage-murders that ever 
disgraced the drama. Nor is murder itself necessary, any where, 
to produce great emotion. 
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There is another fashion, to which we must show our objection, 
before we close this very desultory review—that of introducing 
too much madness on the stage. Almost every modern tragedy 
has one or more maniacs: but how rarely do we hear them speak 
the language of madness. They are all «Mad Toms,” not Lears; 
and the authors seem to forget that Tom’s was only a counterfeit 
madness, that Skakspeare would never have suffered his ma- 
niacs to rave poetically, for a moment. Still more rarely do we 
see madmen acted as they should be. Authors as well as actors 
would do well to visit the receptacles of these unhappy beings, 
and copy them faithfully, unless they desire to make madness a 
subject of pleasantry. N, 
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History of the United States, from their first settlement as English Colontes, in 
1607, to the year 1808, or the thirty-third of their sovereignty and indepen- 
dence, By Daviv Ramsay, M. D. Continued to the Treaty of Ghent, by 8. 
S. Smith, D. D. and L. L. D. and other literary gentlemen. Philadelphia: 
M. Carey, 1817, 3 Vols. Octavo. 


The character of Doctor Ramsay as a Historian is too well 
known to require that we should say any thing of it here. It is 
our purpose, therefore, to confine our review to that portion of 
the work before us, which has been added by Dr. Smith, and 
“other literary gentlemen.” 

Next*to the war which gave existence to this country as a na- 
tion, the late contest with Great Britain may be considered as 
the most important era in our history. As the first decided 
whether we should possess an independent government, so this 
last may be considered as a test of the stability of that govern- 
ment. Every American must rejoice, that our political institu- 
tions have gone safely through the trial. It has tended not 
only to strengthen our own confidence in them, but to inspire for 
them the respect of others. 

The history of that important period should not be hastily 
written. A simple recital of obvious facts will not suffice: mo- 
tives, causes, consequences, should all be unfolded, and this can- 
not be done soon. It will require time to bring many things to 
light that are now concealed; the fever of party must have sub- 
sided: and sober reason must take the place of enthusiasm, be- 
55 
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fere we can expect a history that shall deserve to descend to pos- 4 
terity. Even as it respects our first great contest, nothing in the : 


form of history, worthy of the occasion, has yet appeared. We és 


do not mean by this to say, that the historians of that period have bs 
not deserved the praises which have been bestowed upon their la- : 
bours; but some new document, some new evidence, is daily ] 
brought to light, which must necessarily give a new aspect to , 
transactions of great importance. The private memoirs of indi- E 
viduals who acted a distinguished part have, in many instances, bs 
disclosed facts, of which the historian was ignorant: this will con- 2 
tinue to be the case fur many years to come, and so long as a sin- . 


gle fact which may serve to illustrate any event remains un- 
known, the history must be incomplete. To discuss freely the 
character and conduct of living men, or the policy of passing 
measures, is a matter of no little delicacy and difficulty; indeed, 
all that can be expected of those who attempt the history of their 
own times, is a collection of materials that may serve for the his- 
torian who comes after them. ‘To write a correct history of re- 
cent events, is perhaps one of the most arduous tasks that can be 
attempted. The writer must be at once the Judge, the Advocate 
and the Witness. He must examine the testimony of others im- 
partially and skilfully: he must weigh with nicety and candour 
every thing that has passed under his own eye; and he should en- 
deavour to search into the causes of things, with the single view 
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of finding out the truth. ; 
The historian of the late war has three distinct subjects to ‘ 


claim his attention, and call for the exercise of his talents. First, 
the diplomatick correspondence, in which is to be found the 
course of measures resorted to, for the purpose of protracting or 
of hastening the commencement of hostilities. Here a wide 
field is opened for the display of his sagacity and judgment, and 
one which, in a moral point of view, constitutes by far the most 
imsortant portion of his task. An account of battles, if given 
with fidelity and ability, may be of use to the soldier, as teaching 
him a lesson in military tactics, but it will furnish neither in. 
struction nor amusement to the statesman or the philosopher. 
The second subject should be the political history of our coun- 
try—this will involve the delicate subject of party divisions, 
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the measures of government, the debates of congress, the finan- 
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ces, and the management of affairs in the different civii depart- 
ments. Lastly, the incidents of the war—in this division of his 
subject, it will not be sufficient for the historian to detail a mere 
succession of battles and skirmishes; he should exhibit a connec- 
ted series of campaigns, a regular plan of operations, together 
with an exposition of the objects contended for. All these dif- 
ferent topicks should be so interwoven as to form one consistent 
whole; and such occasional, political, moral and philosophical re- 
flections, should be intermingled, as to render it generally inter- 
esting and instructive. ‘To perform this task properly, requires 
not only the utmost acuteness of discrimination, but the most 
laborious and patient investigation. 

The work before us professes to be a continuation of Ramsay’s 
history of the United States down to the peace of Ghent; but it 
is, in reality, nothing more than a narrative of the events of the 
late war, witha slight glance at the topicks connected with it. 
Very little of the civil history is introduced, and that merely in 
illustration. We are disposed to make every allowance for the 
great difficulties attending an attempt to mould into shape and 
symmetry the story of incidents, apparently so unconnected, as 
those of our late war. The Ocean, the Lakes, the Northern 
frontier, the West and the South, present so many distinct and 
separate theatres of action, so many interfering narratives, hay- 
ing no visible connexion with each other, that to weave them 
into one consistent story requires no little skill. After making 
every allowance, however, for these difficulties, after having 
taken into consideration the probable deficiency of materials, 
and the want of time to digest the materials on hand, we are 
compelled to confess ourselves much disappointed. The high 
reputation of the writer, under whose name this continuation is 
given to the world, led us to expect something very different. 
Our ideas of what the occasion demanded, may be extravagant— 
a history written after the manner which we have suggested was, 
perhaps, not to be expected—but we had a right to look, at least, 
for something to satisfy us, that the deficiency was not in the 
writer, but in his materials, and in the times. 

Nothing can be more awkward than the plan, or the distribu- 
tion of the different parts of the story. The Southern hostilities, 
which formed so important a portion of the incidents of the se- 
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cond year of the war, are not spoken of until near the end of the 
book; and the brilliant achievements of the army on the Niagara 
frontier are introduced after the affair at Baltimore. The chap- 
ters devoted to the naval exploits are managed with equal want 
of skill. Mr. Brackenridge has been much more happy in his 
arrangement of these events, in his history of the War. He has 
contrived, without violating their chronological order, so to con- 
nect them, as to give the*appearance of a continued narrative, 
and this in our opinion, is indispensable to excellence in histori- 
cal writing. 

In the same Chapter we find: “Loss of the United States brig 
Argus; Capture of the Boxer; British squadron in the Delaware 
and Chesepeake; Frenchtown, Havre de Grace, Fredericktown, 
and Georgetown; Craney Island; Hampton; Operations on the Pa- 
tuxent; Battle of Bladensburg; Capture of Washington and Alex- 
andria; Defeat of Sir Peter Parker; Attack on Baltimore.” 

In not a single instance has the author attempted to draw the 
characters of those who acted a distinguished part, in the scenes 
which he relates. A knowledge of the character of the general, 
will sometimes serve to explain all the operations of a campaign. 
The measures of government are very superficially passed over, 
and the important constitutional questions, which served so much 
to embarrass the prosecution of the war, are scarcely glanced at. 
The work is, in fact, little more than a loose, and indigested 
compilation of news-paper accounts; wanting both the form and 
spirit of history, and, in many instances wanting what is still 
more essential, truth. 

We should have been pleased, if we could have said, that the 
author had made amends for these defects, in the excellence of 
his style. But here, too, we are compelled to find fault: indeed, we 
are strongly inclined to suspect that Dr. Smith has been impru- 
dent enough to lend the high reputation of his name, to the pro- 
duction of another. The language is, for the most part, tame 
and spiritless: the narrative sometimes tediously prolix, and some- 
times inexcusably concise; and the diction is in many places low 
and vulgar. There is none of that glowing eloquence, which we 
had a right to expect from a writer of Dr. Smith’s celebrity, none 
of that elevation of sentiment, and wisdom of political reflections, 
which the occasion was so well calculated te draw forth. The 
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tollowing extract will show the loose and careless manner of 


the writer: 

“It would then appear, that the proceedings, on the part of the British 
government, in relation to the prisoners, captured at Quecnstown, and sent 
to Great Britain, to be tried as traitors, was absolutely inconsistent with those 
ancient and repeated laws and proclamations, avowedly to acquire and 
retain the subjects of other governments, which she has openly and for- 
mally enacted and promulgated through a series of centuries, and still 
maintains in full force, in every quarter of the world, for the declared pro- 
motion of her own national industry, colonies, forces, wealth and power, 
A pretension of Great Britain, to the exclusive enjoyment of this privilege, 
can never be hazarded by her, in any regular discussion with any other gov- 
ernment; would be absolutely inadmissible, if it were advanced by her; 
being derogatory from the sovereignty and independence of all other na- 
tions: and would stamp the execution of any prisoner, such as those in ques- 
tion, with the indisputable character of unjustifiable homicide. The right 
of the United States, in common with other independent sovereignties, to 
reciprocate the naturalization of British subjects, has been thus fairly brought 
up, in discussion and consideration, and can never hereafter be justly ques- 
tioned. Itisdue to the president, Mr. Madison, that this equal and essen- 
tial right was on that memorable occasion, mutually respected by the gov- 
ernments of the two nations.” C. L. 273. 274. 

There are some few exceptions, however, to the remarks 
which we have made, both as to the style and method. ‘The cap- 
ture of Washington, and the glorious conflict at New-Orleans, are 
given with clearness, manliness and elegance. We make the 
following extract as an honouvable testimony of the writer’s 
abilities, when he chooses to exert them: 

“Early in the morning of the 8th of January, 1815, the British columns ad- 
vanced, at the same time, against the right and the left of the American batte- 
ries. With a determined countenance, they approached, having their mus_ 
kets shouldered, accompanied by detachments carrying fascines and lad. 
ders. The former were designed to fill up the ditches in front; and, with 
the latter, they intended to mount the ramparts. The American artillery 
opened a tremendous fire upon them, at the distance of nine hundred 
yards, and mowed them down with terrible slaughter. They still moved 
forward with a firm step; invariably supplying the place of the fallen with 
fresh troops. At length they came within reach of the American rifles 
and musketry. The whole of Jackson’s line was enveloped in flames 
The cannon thundered from every battery; and scattered grape, shot, and 
shells, thick as hail-stones, over the plain. The enemy’s columns faultered; 
but were pressed forward by their officers, who staked every thing on the 
issue of this awful conflict. They put themselves at the head of their com- 
mands, and, endeavouring by their cxample toinspire their soldiers with 
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courage, urged them to follow. Many of these brave officers fell sacrifices 
to their exertions. The well-poised rifle, wherever they approached with- 
in its reach, and were distinguished by their costume, dealt sure destruc- 
tion among them. All their efforts succeeded, only to lead their veteran 
soldiers to slaughter. The awful carnage began to shake the resolution of 
the assailants. Appeals to their military pride, encouragements of reward, 
hopes of revelling in plunder, the menaces, and even the swords of their 
officers, lost all effect upon their spirits. They shrunk from a contest, in 
which they saw nothing but universal destruction. All hope was lost in 
the havock which surrounded them. The columns broke, and retreated in 
confusion. Only afew platoons pushed boldly forward to the ditch, drop- 
ping half their men in the desperate movement. Some of the head platoons 
of the left column, led by colonel Reneé, leaped the ditch and clambered 
up the rampart: but hardly had they reached the parapet, and raised a shout, 
when every man, with a single exception, was brought down, and their 
dead bodies tumbled into the ditch. The repulse was now universal. The 
astonished Britons stood aghast for a few minutes; when, in a momentary 
phrenzy, collecting all their courage, and animated by rage and disappoint- 
ment, they made another furious assault. It was with the same unfortunate 
result. All the efforts of their officers, to bring them to a third charge, were 
ineffectual. 

“Major-general Pakenham, the friend and brother-in-law of lord Wel- 
lingtgn, seeing some of his long-tried officers faultering, put himself at the 
head of his disordered troops, and resolved to bring them forward at every 
risk. He fell early in this desperate attempt, pierced by two fatal rifle 
balls. Shortly after him, fell general Keane, and general Gibbs, dangerous- 
ly wounded. The former survived only a few days. Both were officers of 
conspicuous merit, who had highly distinguished themselves in the late war 
in Spain. A multitude of other officers fell in this battle, destined to make 
an era in the military annals of the United States. The entire space be- 
tween the two armies, bounded by the front lines of their respective works, 
a distance of four hundred yards, was literally covered with the dead, the 
wounded, and the dying. Nearly two thousand persons had fallen, and were 
lying, convulsed in agony, or, having passed that period, were stretched 
in theirlast repose.” C. LV. p. p.347. 348. 

We must not omit to state, and we do it with great pleasure, 
that, throughout the whole of this continuation, the author has 
shown himself to be a devoted patriot—the decided advocate of 
‘his country, in all her disputes and contests. This may serve to 
atone for many errours; and when, in addition, it is recollected, 
that the labour of compilation was undertaken, and this complete 
edition of Dr. Ramsay’s History was published “for the sole ben- 
efit of the heirs of the author,” we are confident, that we need 
say nothing more, to render it an acceptable offering to the Amer- 
ican publick. B. 
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MISCELLANY. 
SCENES IN MISSOURI. 

Mammelles, near St. Charles, (Missouri) 1817. 
My dear Friend, 

I this morning left St. Charles, (a flourishing village on the 
north side of the Missouri river, about twenty miles from its 
mouth) for the purpose of enjoying a view of the country which 
the inhabitants consider the finest in it. I left the town, fully 
impressed with the idea, that, as usual,native prejudice had paint- 
ed thescene in much more glowing colours, than the reality would 
present to me. After travelling in a northern direction about two 
miles and a half, I found myself on an elevated point of land, or 
more properly speaking, a mound, terminating abruptly, on three 
of its sides, in an extensive level country. 

From this spot, which is one of the last projecting points of high 
land, between the Missouri and Mississippi rivers, the most love- 
ly and picturesque view is presented to the eye, that mine ever 
witnessed. 

Imagine to yourself, the mighty, ungovernable Missouri, tum- 
bling along on your right; the mild and limpid Mississippi mean- 
dering to your left; the sluggish, yet beautiful Illinois, insinua- 
ting its stream into the Mississippi, at the distance of ten miles: 
imagine to yourself the whole eastern shore of the Mississippi as 
lined by a high perpendicular wall of lime-stone, which alternate- 
ly assumes the different appearances of a regularly built street, a 
ruined town, or a gothick tower; still picture to yourself the cir. 
cumjacent landscape (which is nearly as extensive as the eye can 
survey) as beautifully checkered by alternate bodies of prairie 
and wood land, the former of which, to the eye of the beholder, 
seem highly cultivated farms. Let the imagination paint all 
these things before your mind’s eye; and still, my friend, | am 
confident you can form but a very faint idea of the extatick emo- 
tions which I now experience. It is almost needless to observe, 
that the land around this beautiful spot, is as rich as imagination 
can conceive, and as it regards health, the neighbourhood is con- 
sidered the “Mont Pelier” of this salubrious climate. So much 
of an enthusiast am I, that I could not resist the impulse of giving 
you a description of this spot, while the objects were still before 
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my eye; andas I now have my inkhorn and paper out, 1 will 
fulfil the promise given in a former letter. 

You well know that the original European stock of inhabitants, 
who peopled this country, was principally derived from the French 
settlements in Canada. From thence they came to this country 
by way of the lakes. 

From all that I can learn, the state of society was of the most 
simple kind, each head of a family being the governor thereof; 
and such was their sense of religion (they were all strict Catho- 
licks) and parental authority, that rebellions against this mild 
and natural sway were extremely rare. ‘The village state of so- 
ciety was the only one that existed. This was probably necessa- 
ry, to guard against the attacks of Indians. The government was 
in the habit of granting to the villagers, small narrow tracts of 
land, adjoining each other, near the town, and these common 
fields, as they were called, were enclosed under a common fence, 
and were cultivated, sometimes, in common; but if an individual 
chose, he had a right to cultivate his land separately. 

The principal, and almost only circulating medium of the coun- 
try was deer skins, and other descriptions of skins and peltries; 
and so little law did they have among them, that deeds between 
individuals were scarcely ever required: even now, although 
the country swarms with lawyers, it is rare for a Frenchman to 
bring a suit. 

The natural vivacity of the French character existed in all its 
purity. Dancing was, and still is, their favourite amusement; and 
in this exercise they excel. 

A singular custom exists among them to this day: if a widow 
or a widower marries, ina short time after.the decease of the 
former partner for life; or,if in the second marriage, there should 
be a great disparity of age; the villagers collect in a body, at 
night; two of them are dressed out most fantastically, one in a 
male, the other in a female dress, the male with a pair of buck’s 
horns encircling his brows; and then, with all the horns, bells, 
tin pans, and other discordant instruments they can raise, and a 
number of candles, they patrol every street in the village, ma- 
king the most horrible noise. At intervals the noise ceases, and 
some one cries out three or four times, “Charivari,”” upon which 


another inquires for whom the “Charivari,” as they call it, is 
made; the names of the new married couple are then repeated 
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os 
and the whole party again set forward with their noise and yelling. 

They finally make their way to the residence of the new mar- 
ried pair; and continue their exercises till they make their ap- 
pearance, and either give, or promise to give a ball. 

When we consider how despotick the Spanish government is, 
in Old Spain, we are at a loss to account for the remarkable leni- 
ty with which the territorial government was administered in this 
country. Itis true, that, fundamentally, the principles of the 
government were as despotick here, as in the mother country; they 
had not the benefit of what an Englishman and a citizen of the 
United States consider the most invaluable of privileges: viz. 
the trial by jury. But their total exemption from taxation, and 
the gratuitous manner in which the government disposed of the 
publick lands to the inhabitants, attached them very strongly to 
the Spanish government. 

These great advantages had induced a great number of the 
citizens of the United States, to emigrate to the western side of 
the Mississippi, previous to this country’s falling into the hands 
of the United States. 

The present seat of government for this territory is St. Louis, 
the emporium not only of this, but of a considerable portion of the 
Territory of Illinois. 

It is situated, as I before informed you, on the Western bank of 
the Mississippi river, fifteen miles below the mouth of the Mis- 
souri, between the 59th and 40th degrees of north latitude. 

The site of the town is a high rocky bank, elevated above the 
effects of inundation, which rises gradually and beautifully, to- 
wards the West, and terminates in an extensive plain. 

The situation is the most beautiful one, for atown, that I ever saw. 

The present population cannot be less than three thousand, and 
its numbers are increasing daily. 

The buildings are generally small and indifferent, but a num- 
ber of spacious and commodious brick and stone buildings are 
now erecting. 

There are in the town upwards of twenty three commercial 
establishments, that do business on a pretty large scale. 

There are also two banking institutions, with a capital of near- 
ly one million of dollars. Yours sincerely, L, A. 
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FOR THE PORTICO. 
Thoughts on Toleration. 


It is the privilege of philosophy on every subject, to soar on 
the wings of abstraction to the regions of Truth; while it re- 
mains free from the conflicts of passion, which agitate and con- 
vulse those, who are the zealous slaves of a favourite opinion, 
or the blind worshippers of a prescribed doctrine. Even on 
points of religious controversy, philosophy is allowed to reason 
with the impartiality of a judge, without being inflamed by that 
passion of victory, which hurries the mind of the client from 
the track of truth, in order to distort, embellish, and confound 
by the subtilties of art, and the gloss of fallacy. Its object is 
not to condemn the motives of men, or denounce the errours of 
religious dogmas. It does not insist on the superiour purity of 
one sect above another, or assume an exclusive perfection to a 
particular creed. Independent of all such grovelling influence, 
and above the foul infection of a persecuting spirit, it confines 
its views to operations purely intellectual; directs its research- 
es into the heart of nature, and explores only those tracts, from 
which prejudice and passion, have been banished by the decrees 
of a supreme reason. 

The cry of modern reason and philanthropy in the cause of 
toleration in religion and of intellectual improvement in man- 
kind,has long been vehement and incessant,and when we reflect on 
the universal profession of these liberal and enlightened senti- 
ments, we are only astonished that bigotry and persecution 
should embitter the heart of a solitary human being, instead of 
pervading as it does, in the blackest hues of virulence, the ma- 
jority of our religious sects. It is not difficult to perceive the 
causes of so frail an inconsistency. The political institutions of 
the world have undergone an essential revolution, power is less 
arbitrary, becaxse more precarious; and it is more precarious 
and feeble, because its basis has changed from the supposition of 
divine right, to the uncertain tenure of the will of the people. 
Hence it is whelly impossible for any tribe of fanaticks, to wage 
physica! persecution, againsta different set of believers. The want 
of power, and nut the avsence of passion and bigotry, hinders 
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men from shouting their infuriate joy, over the reeking torments 
of a human sacrifice to superstitious brutality. Yet so far as moral 
persecution and intolerance can extend, so far are they unceasing- 
ly carried on. ‘The bitter invectives of pulpit oratory, by one sect 
against anotlier, the unqualified denunciations of casual talk, 
and the tremulous recrimination of distorted rage, of crime and 
cruelty; all loudly proclaim the existence of a furious bigotry, 
equal in malignity to the gloomiest era of monkish superstition, 
and only dissembled, not extinguished, by modern refinement, 
reason and art. 

To overturn and eradicate this pernicious spirit of intolerance, 
is the duty of every man, and the ardent wish of a genuine phi- 
losophy, which aims at the extended knowledge, and struggles 
for the increased happiness, of mankind. ‘This beneficent pur- 
pose has engrossed the sublimest powers of genius, and still oc- 
casionally receives the enthusiastick support of individual wis- 
dom and benevolence. Why these efforts have been fruitless, 
[ hope I may inquire, without the guilt of either heresy or 
presumption. And I only inquire, because actuated by a de- 
sire of promoting general science, and not impelled by sinister 
views of sectarian intolerance. Yet I must premise, that my 
reasoning, after all, wears rather a sceptical complexion;and at the 
first glance, may appear totally repugnant to religious harmony 
of opinion. But a more profound reflection will dispel this mist 
of errour, and unveil a hidden spring of tranquillity and accord- 
ance, in the pure, consistent emanations of truth and reason. 

It is manifest, that the chief object of every sect and religion, 
is to offer a devotion to the Almighty, which they sincerely be- 
lieve is calculated to secure his favour, and their salvation. If 
every recorded prejudice were buried in oblivion, this belief 
would prove innocent. But the earliest annals of religion, dai- 
ly and hourly enforce on the mind a destructive fallacy, big with 
all the horrours of persecution. ‘The Jewish religion presents us 
with an emphatick example of a peculiar People, and an eaclu- 
sive religion; a religion which alone could bring us into the bo- 
som of God; a method of worship alone acceptable to him. 
It denounces all others as wrong, and nugatory; and leaves him 
hopeless, whom nature had cast beyond the possibility of its 
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reach. To the covenant of the Jews succeeded the religion of 
Christ; and the first principle of this, too, was exclusive: you 
were required to follow him, believe in him, to be saved. Ma- 
homet with an eve of cunning, imitated this peculiar feature, to 
ensure the establishment of his dogmas. Let it be remembered, 
I merely allude to this, in a philosophical point of view, to ex- 
plain the phenomenon under consideration. It is easy, from this 
exclusive character of the three great religions of the world, to 
trace the origin of intolerance. When the disciples of Christ. 
were scattered, or dead, and their followers continued to multi- 
ply, till their differences of opinion caused them to divide into 
sects; owing to the various interpretation of ambiguous senti- 
ments, metaphors and diction; they still necessarily affixed to 
their different ideas, this same conviction of exclusive efficacy. It 
was natural to extend the command of ‘believe in him,” to “be- 
lieve in all he said,” or that his discipies wrote, in the same sense in 
which it was conceived by any. If one differed from another, 
each concluded the other lost: and as either would be secure of 
salvation, if the other was not living to contradict him, why, the 
first use made of arbitrary power by the Christians, was to mur- 
der those, whom they could not convince, and thus solace them- 
selves with a false hope of religious infallibility. 

Such do I conceive to have been the original, and progress of 
bigotry and intolerance; and such do I still believe to be the prin- 
ciples of its mischievous protraction. Destroy the exclusive effi- 
cacy of one belief, or religion, and where will bigotry have a fear, 
or a hope to cling by? Establish, by sentiment, and example, the 
universal creed, which admits the Jew, the Mahometan, the Tar- 
tar, the Chinese, and the Hindoo, to one undistinguished state of 
future blessedness: abandon the prevailing system of proselytism, 
which ever implies intolerance in us, and errour in others; and 
which consequently mortifies the vanity, offends the pride, and 
inflames the passions of those you attempt te correct: let every 
man quietly repose in his own opinion; nor think any endowed 
witha special illumination, to direct him in the right path to hea- 
ven; which implies but one path, and but one acceptable worship, 
one correct opinion. When this shall be effected, Bigotry and 
Intolerance will slumber forever in the holy sepulchre of brother- 
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hood and love: till, however, this is effected, discord, passivn, 
and persecution, will rage in the heart, and convulse the happi- 
ness of man. De 


FOR THE PORTICO, 
Sketches from Muature—By a Club of Painters, 
No. UL. 


Amid the various gifts by heaven design’d, 

With special grace to enrich the female kind, 

Be this the praise, where most the sex aspires, 

To counsel well when sudden need requires. Hooxe’s Antosto. 

Your kindness to our first attempt has encouraged us, Messrs, 
Editors, and we shall offer another drawing for your cabinet. 

Emma is precisely what every man and woman of sense, and 
almost every fool would call, at the first sight, a lovely girl: she 
is no simpleton, but her whole manner is now so strongly tinc- 
tured with the prettinesses, and captivations of that style of 
beauty, while fresh, innocent, and artless, that one would be very 
apt to think her fine little head deficient, if he were not suffi- 
ciently acquainted to discover, that every smile, attitude, and tone 
were artificial. She has too much art to be a feol, and too littie 
not to appear to be one. 

Emma could be bewitching—dangerously so; with the charms 
that all bountiful heaven has bestowed upon her. She might be 
esteemed, and live one charming exception to the general re- 
mark, that the deficiency of natural understanding, or, at least, of 
the companionable qualities that render women most lovely, is al- 
ways in exact proportion to their beauty: but, unfortunately, the 
little creature has built all her hopes, fears, friendships, and at- 
tachments upon fascination. 

One must be highly gifted indeed, who can long be despotick 
with a sceptre of flowers; that throne must be expected to totter, 
which rests upon no other base than the caprice of the senses:— 
the first blast of disapprobation strips the former of its beauty, 
and its power; and the first convulsion of thought tumbles the lat- 
ter to the earth. 

Emma’s person is full of grace and symmetry: it wanted only a 
spirit unshackled by system and artifice, to throw it into all the 
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light and airy evolutions that are so captivating to every heart, and 
every eye, that loves the perfection of nature’s master-piece—a 
young and beautiful girl, careless, innocent, and unaffected. 

Her countenance was admirable when animated with the charm 
of youthful frolick, but that animation was only for her female 
friends.—The step or the voice of a gentleman, was forever the sig- 
nal, for the smile, instead of the laugh; the erect, dignified, ladv-like 
posture, instead of the careless lolling of exuberant cheeerfulness; 
and the steady evenness of tone, instead of the joyous, irregular, ex- 
clamation of feeling and sprightliness. Her lip—but pardon us—it 
would be difficult to find an antithesis for the sentence that describes 
her lip;—with a frown, or a smile, it was always welcome; change 
as it would, it was always ripe, and red, and pulpy. 

She might have secured some one of her numerous admirers; 
might have made some one her companion for !ife, long ere this; 
but she strove, and still strives, for universal dominion. She is 
successful—has many admirers; but no lover, no friend. Perhaps 
we are only mistaking the means of effecting a reformation in 
similar characters, after all; but let us ask this question of your 
fair readers: would you rather that one should love, nay, esteem, 
worship you, for your heart and mind, than that hundreds should 
flutter round you, and bow when you bowed, and smile when you 
smiled, as flatterers always will doP—Would you rather have one 
man, or many slaves? We do not ask you to reply to us, la- 
dies; but ask your hearts, in your own rooms, when you are 
alone, and feel their silent reply. 

Emma read abundance of novels, and she would act, for many 
hours after a new one had been shuffled over, as if she believed 
implicitly every syllable it contained. She would become more 
and more exquisitely romantick, and irresisible, at every new con- 
firmation of her favourite dream, that there was a plenty of he- 
roes still extant, and in all probability, if she had a little patience, 
and kept off the butterflies, and the plain matter of fact men who 
surrounded her, she should yet live to catch one. 

Such is Emma—naturally warm hearted, susceptible, affec- 
tionate, and engaging; but artificially cold, distant, variable, and 
heartless. This hour, giving the rein to her spirits, and sporting 
the blithe song and the joyous laugh; free, and capriciously ele- 
gant as the sparkling tenant of the orange groves, shaking his 
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bright plumes, wheeling and whistling to the citron and the eglan- 
tine: and the next, tame, staid, uninteresting, painfully erect, 
as the same wild warbler, when he is imprisoned from the rush- 
ing air, the bright dew drops, and the fragrant budding of his na- 
tive shrubbery: now, the laughing, graceful girl—and now as 
trim, and queer as the goddess of decorum:—yesterday a co- 
quette, to day a prude. 





R. 
Secretary pro, tem. 


——— 


On the Literary Character of Spain and Portugal. 
“These were thy haunts; thy opulent abodes, 
*Q superstition! hence the dire disease 
*«(Balanc’d with which the fam’d Athenian pest 
“Were a short head-ache, were the trivial pain 
“Of transient indigestion) seiz’d mankind-” 

To account for the declension of nations in intellectual cha- 
racter, and to trace the gradual progress of decay, is a difficult 
task, that yields mingled emotions of pleasure and pain; and leads 
to instruction at the cost of delight. It is gratifying to discover 
the secret causes of remarkable events, and to observe the opera- 
tion of those passions and thoughts, accidents and designs, which 
terminate in the destruction of excellence, and reduce grandeur 
to obscurity. But to contemplate the sad progress of certain 
ruin; to see the noblest faculties falling from a splendid elevation, 
to dull mediocrity, and the flight of genius arrested in its dazzling 
career, to be fettered by superstition, and perverted by avarice, 
must cause every bosom open to the charms of Learning, to 
heave a sigh for the weakness of nature, and deplore the devas. 
tation that it cannot repair. Yet the inquiry excites curiosity, 
and promises reward! An ancient Abbey, once the habitation of 
a hero, but now a confused heap of crumbling fragments, attracts 
the eye of the traveller, to survey its ruins, and prompts him to 
explore the history of its downfall, and the extinction of a race. 
once illustrious and renowned. With sentiments of veneration, 
he surveys the prostrate pile, and with feelings of compassion. 
ne listens to the detail of their disasters; till the excess of pas- 
sion, unfolds the cause of their afflictions, and vice. idleness. 
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and ambition, betray the road that led them to destruction. The 
influence is salutary, and the example awful. We may struggle 
to avoid similar defects, and hope to escape the punishment that 
attends them! 

From the middle of the Fifteenth to that of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury the various nations of the world awoke out of the trance 
of ignorance and apathy, that had held them in the fetters of 
barbarity, and by an unanimous determination, and simultaneous 
impulse, asserted their claims to distinction, and aspired to in- 
tellectual improvement. A mysterious coincidence seems to 
have attended their first efforts, and a general ambition, to have, 
prompted and supported their labours. Almost at the same time 
and with nearly the same success, most of the countries of Eu- 
rope, started their projects for improvement, and disclosed the 
merits of their Learning. In Italy, Vida, Politian, Petrarch, and 
Dante, revived the faded image of Roman genius, and literary 
glory. In England, Spencer, Sidney, and Shakspeare, gilded 
the intellectual horizon with glowing rays of perfection. Ger- 
many put forth the buds of knowledge, in rigorous capacity, and 
recondite criticism. We connect the veneration of genius with 
the name of Erasmus, and place the fame of Bersaldus and Lip- 
suis by the side of the Restorers of Learning. Nor was France 
backward in the same display of early genius. Rabelais procur- 
ed them the brilliant honours of wit; and Budeeus contributed to 
secure them the renown of Learning. From a splendid begin- 
ning, they rapidly advanced in a glorious career; and each suc- 
cessive age advanced their literary character nearer to consummate 
perfection. The consciousness of ability impelled them to 
attempt every species of excellence, and the boldness that 
flows from success, inspired them with an emulation to excel. 
The greatness of their improvement, only tended to enhance 
their ambition. While a subject remained obscure, or a tract un- 
explored, invention was active to create, and unabating indus- 
try stood ready to inquire, and fully prepared for elaborate re- 
search. Every conquest encreased the desire of gain, and fed 
the flame of ambition; till the mind could exultingly survey the 
vastness of its acquisitions, that spread on every side; and like 
the discontented conquerer of old, send forth a sigh, that 
another world did not remain tu be subdued. 
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In the radiance of this picture of knowledge, and rapidity of 
improvement, Spain and Portugal, are the only exceptio is that 
obscure the sphere of learning, by their darkness. It is in them 
alone that we behold an auspicious commencement, followed by 
a dead pause, and disastrous lethargy; that the clamours of fame, 
are succeeded by the reproaches of degeneracy; and the noble 
aims of ambition have dwindled to the dwarfish acquiiements of 
humble mediocrity. 

Somewhat later, though still in company with many of her 
European neighbours, Spain began her march towards literary 
excellence. in 1549, Cervantes was born, who astonished the 
world, and dignified his country, by a display of powers, won- 
derful in their nature, and never eaceeded in their effects. He 
struck out a new path of Satire, pleasing to every capacity and 
every temper; while he unfolded a poetick faculty, at least res- 
pectable, if not sublime. Although the object of his pen was 
chiefly amusement, yet the effect of his writings, was the love of 
virtue, the production of truth, and a correct taste for polite 
learning. The genius of Cervantes afforded a light, which, had 
it been followed, could not have failed to conduct them to res- 
plendent beauties, noble inventions, and perfect performances. 
He presented an example, that only required imitation, to beget 
liberality of sentiment, grandeur of conception, and fertility of 
fancy; which would have induced a national taste for the highest 
species of writing, and have proved a groundwork for the most 
substantial learning, and brilliant fame. What a wonderful dis- 
tance intervenes, and what a prodigious disparity obtains between 
Spenser and Pope, Churchhill and Dryden; or between Scarron 
and Voltaire. Yet had the Spaniards continued to improve upon 
Cervantes, the same difference, or nearly the same might have 
been observed between his compositions, and those of more mo- 
dern writers. 

About a century after, the genius of Lope De Vega afforded a 
happy proof, that Spain continued to advance with honour in her 
literary career, and improve in proportion to her age. With an 
invention equally fruitful, an imagination equally brilliant, and a 


genius equally powerful and creative, De Vega also possessed a 
taste more refined, and a judgment more judicious, than Cer- 
vantes. 


To these qualities, more polished, though not more vigo- 
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rous, he superadded a poetick faculty of a superiour cast. In the 
Drama, he had no competitor, on his native stage; and stands as 
a parallel to Shakspeare, with whom he was contemporary, 
though not altogether equal. As a writer in prose, a lyrick, di- 
dactick, and pastoral poet, De Vega is frequently superiour, and 
always respectable; and his voluminous compositions incontesta- 
bly evince, that a century had improved Spain, tn proportion to 
the progress of the human mind, in other countries, during the 
same period. A fact important in the consideration of their 
Literature, as it establishes a principle opposed to the imputa- 
tion of dulness or the conjecture of a deficient genius. 

Of the same age with De Vega, was Quevedo, who exhibits evi- 
dence of the same perfection, and great genius, in works of a dif- 
ferent complexion, though equally estimable. ‘The former is the 
Spanish Shakspeare; the latter has been emphatically termed the 
Spanish Ovid. Quevedo, though not so copious in his productions, 
is equally luxuriant in his imagination. Itis relatedof De Ve- 
ga, that his fruitful mind could compose a pvulished play in a day, 
and an excellent cumedy in five hours; so rapidly could he point 
out his sentiments and conceptions, from the complicated plot of 
a drama, and assign to every character its appropriate passions. 
Yet this must be understood to imply a previous meditation, and 
a preconcerted design; without which, the execution of so won- 
derful a task, would prove an achievement of Romance, impossible 
to be accomplished by human powers of ordinary magnitude. 

Quevedo was a poet, and a satirist of extraordinary merit and 
commanding genius. Like the ancient correctors of morals, the 
severity of his invectives, involved him in trouble, and he was 
persecuted and imprisoned for the galling potency of his ridicule. 
Hislyrick poetry is also commended for characteristick excellence; 
and his humorous pieces, both in prose and verse, abound with a 
flow of wit, spirit and pleasantry, natural to their ingenious 
author. But his mind was excursive, and his powers various. 
He wrote many pieces of a serious complexion in prose, and was 








completely versed in all the learned, as well as the two most po- 
lite languages. French and Italian. With such natural abilities, 
reenforced by such splendid acquirements, it is not surprising, 
that Quevedo should add to the fame of his country, and deepen 
the contrast between her most illustrious age, and her subsequent 
degeneracy. 
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in learning, the Spaniards oppose Vives, to Erasmus and Bu- 

deus. He flourished in the middle of the sixteenth century; and 

by flattering the vanity of Henry VIII. who aspired to every dis- 
tinction, by a dedication, he procured himself the honour of regal 
friendship, and courtly attention. Du Pin has decribed him as 
excellent in polite letters, a judicious critick, an eminent philo- 
sopher, and a correct theological student. Yet what opinion to 
his credit, can we form of the preceptor of the bigotted and cruel 
Mary, alike contracted in her mind, sour in her temper, hard in 
her heart, and morose in her manners? But perhaps it would 

prove unjust to censure Vives for defects and vices, which he had 
not power to extirpate, nor influence to correct; and while we ad- 
mit his claim to genius, learning, aud industry, we may remark 
the danger of infamy, that attends upon a familiar association 
with hateful despotism, disgusting vice, or unamiable illiberality. 
It is a quality peculiar to all pernicious passions, to taint either in 
reality, or reputation, every being who surrounds them. The cir- 
cumspection of the wise, ought to secure them from the danger, 
and the principles of the virtuous, keep them far from the infec- 
tion. Yet how shall virtue exist, when thus rigid; or prudence 
prosper, while always on the guard? Safety may be sought in the 
medium, to avoid familiarity, but not shun connexion. 

To these examples of superiour minds, distinguished for their 
literary performances; and which are sufficient to demonstrate a 
national capacity, and an auspicious commencement, in the high- 
est branches of polite letters; | shall add the remarkable instance 
of an illustrious statesman, of venerable virtue, and wonderful 
comprehension. ‘The Spaniards can boast a politician of the six. 
teenth century, in Cardinal Ximines, equal, if not superiour to 
Woolsey, and inferiour to none of his age. Of an amplitude of 
mind, that grasped every object; an intrepidity of spirit that des- 
pised every danger, and a perfection of virtue that escaped every 
temptation, Ximines is entitled to the praise and appellation of a 
man of genius, and a lover of his country. It is the excellence of 
few to combine every quality requisite for happy government; 
yet Ximines was deficient in nothing, that could add to the glory 
of his country, or the happiness of the people, consistently with 
the safety of the crown. He was just, but merciful, bold but not 
rash; persevering but not stubbern; he eould act with promptitude, 
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and pause with patience; he was liberal and magnanimous, faith- 
ful and independent; he extorts esteem for his exalted virtues, 
and excites wonder at his singular genius. Although he is dis- 
tinct from a mere literary character, yet as he has not been 
equalled by any of the more modern states nen of Spain, he illus- 
trates the point I purpose to investigate; and presents a strik- 
ing proof of the great decline of his native country. 

As a historian of classick purity in the Castilian tongue, the 
Spaniards boast Tordesillas Herrera, who wrote in the sixteenth 
century. But except in the chasteness of his language, he has ne 
pretensions to the exalted character of a great historian. He 
must always, however, rank as a respectable moralist; but he 
never can claim the renown of genius; or fill the department of 
literature in which he laboured, with splendid perfection. His 
history of Spain is inferiour to that of India, 

De Solis is another histurian of the same country, belonging to 
a later age. In the seventeenth century, he produc d the history 
of the conquest of Mexico; a work scarcely equal to that of Her- 
rera, as it loses in faithfulness, what it gains in rhetorical em- 
bellishment, and perspicuous order. But de Solis was likewise a 
poet and a dramatist; and has been pronounced superiour in come- 
dy to any of his countrymen, 

Gongora, a poet of the sixteenth century has been highly cen- 
sured for his defects, and extravagantly extolled for his perfect 
tions. He was possessed of genius, but devoid of taste; and the 
glare of the former has deluded his admirers; while the faults re- 
sulting from the absence of the latter, have offended the judicious, 
and blinded them to the extent of his powers. Being tainted 
with the national superstition, he withdrew himself from the cul_ 
ture of polite learning, to devote his leisure to the books and cere- 
monies of religion. Such is the degenerate propendency of Span- 
ish intellect, and the general direction of their morbid imagina- 
tions. Such is the cause of their present deficiency, indolence 
and debasement. 

Whatever ornament, as a poet, Ercilla may have been to his 
native country, two hundred and fifty years ago, he cannot now 
be considered, either as a great genius, or a great writer. But to 
whatever degree, the barbarous splendour of his Indian poem, 
may be exaggerated; the honour his abilities relect upon Spanish 
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literature, only tends to prove their present sterility of genius, 
and show by the contrast, their vast decline. 

A multitude of Spanish writers, of minor importance, I shall 
pass over, as unnecessary to the discussion of the subject, and the 
elucidation of truth. It is the force of superiour genius, alone, 
that constitutes the excellence of na‘ional character in learning, 
It is the absence of the great, not the number of the little, that 
proves its decline in taste, ability, and perfection. 5. 

(To be continued. ) 
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THE PILGRIM. 
No. VIIL. 


It thou wouldst peace attain, my words attend, 
The last fond words of thy departed friend! 
True joy’s aseraph that to heav’n aspires, 
Unhurt it triumphs, mid celestial choirs 

But should no cares a mortal state molest, 

Life were astate of ignorance at least.—Savacr. 


One of the most illusive objects, to which savage philosophy 
has devoted its attention, is the discovery of an universal princi- 
ple, that will explain every phenomenon we observe, and pro- 
duce every event we can desire. As if the imbecility of human 
power could attain infinite energy, and the diversity of nature, 
could be reduced to the perfection which simplicity creates. 
The variety of modes in which this propensity has been mani- 
fested, in regard to the material world, are more known from 
the absurdities they have resulted in, than from the importance 
of their nature, or the interest they have excited. But in its 
constant application to our intellectual condition, it has become 
conspicuous, by the calamity of its consequences, in the despair 
it has impressed on melancholy minds, and the sorrow it has 
awakened in the breasts of the unfortunate. 

It has been too common, with those who have formed theories 
of morals, or expatiated upon means of happiness, to place the 
enjoyment of the latter, in the attainment of a situation, which 
the precepts of the former, precluded those from obtaining, who 
were cast into penury, or deprived of knowledge; and to paint 
every mode of life, in dark colours of desponding discontent, 
which differed from that which their own imagination had admir- 
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ed and adopted. ‘They seem to have forgotten, while induiging 
their personal feelings, and expressing their peculiar sentiments 
in a discourse upon hajpiness, for the benefit and instruction of 
mankind, that their own notions of felicity could be no stan- 
dard of happiness to those of different nerves and opposite con- 
stitutions, and that the slightest variation in the habits of the 
body, or the prejudices and tastes of the mind, was the cause 
of unhappiness to one, from the same objects and events, that 
constitutes the bliss of another. Nor can rank or opulence, genius 
cr penury, be assigned as requisites of happiness, except by the 
hand of providence that fashioned the form of man, and is ac- 
quainted with the structure of his mind. 

Hence we may justly infer that there is much less calamity in 
the world than is commonly represented; and that the condition 
of mankind; is for the most part adapted to their various facul- 
ties, feelings and constitutions. And if such writers, therefore, 
possessed authority over the mind, itis not wonderful, that in 
endeavouring to augment our happiness, they should have plun- 
ged us into greater distress; for so active is human discontent, 
even in the happiest state, that it would gladly quit its present 
condition, to enter one of more doubtful comfort. Like the im- 
patient bird, that flutters to free itself from the confinement of 
the cage, though it should meet with destruction in the change. 

Happiuess may be correctly defined, a pleasing consciousness 
of the soul, neither agitated with tumultuous rapture, nor de- 
pressed with languor and discontent; and as such, it is apparent, 
that there are some general qualities and conditions, essential to 
the felicity of every mortal. These instead of being the fruits of 
reflection, or the consequences of habit, are properties that are 
required as necessary, by the innate construction of our feeble 
powers. The wants of the body, from the austerity of the wea- 
ther, and the importunities of hunger, from the economy of the 
system, are of this nature. And the compunctions of conscience, 
upon the commission of crime, render innocence indispensable 
to the least enjoyment. 

How far the perturbations of a terrestrial life, are compatible 
with the enjoyment of felicity, it isnot easy to determine with 
exactness. We all know, that the portion of happiness allotted 
to each, bears a wonderful disproportion to our desires. But a 
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this is a negative unhappiness only, it cannot so much be ac- 
counted misery, as a state of enjoyment unequal to our desires; 
a state that must ever be incident to humanity, to prevent life 
from becoming stagnant, and death from appearing terrible. 

The part of life replete with most bliss, has been universally 
acknowledged to be the earliest.. The season of youth swells 
with buds of hope, and bloss»ms with prospects of felicity. 
Every object wears the allurements of novelty, and pleasure 
crowds withunceasing transport upon the susceptible senses. The 
volatile ardour of an impetuous feeling, hurries us trom place to 
place, and from object to object. We are dazzled with splen- 
dour, delighted with knowledge, and intoxicated with beauty. 
The spirits are exhilarated to the sprightliness of the viol; and 
every image dances before us in the gay mist of deluded per- 
ception. We know nothing, and every object teems with un- 
sought wisdom, which we imbibe without labour, and retein 
without effort; till at length, we imperceptibly float upon this 
surface uf joy, to be tost upon the ocean of inquietude and trou- 
ble, exposed to the tempests, and wearied by the calms of life. 

Even this felicity of youthful ardour is denied to some, who 
are the victims of disease, or the slaves of a morbid constitution. 
In such, the veins never glow with the fire of health, nor does the 
fancy ever sparkle with overflowing merriment. 

The delightful emotions of early life, are, however, as transitory 
as the cause which begets them, and soon leave the mind to find 
new sources of pleasure, or project more extensive plans of per- 
manent happiness. Being produced by the vigour of nature, and 
vacuity of thought, they cease to be excited, as the former is 
moderated by the equality of manhood, and the mind isimpressed 
with a knowledge of every ambient object. It is then the illusion 
is discerned, that hurried us through the commencement of exis- 
tence, and made us indifferent to the busy scene, More enlarged 
prospects now open before the view, and the mist of the morning 
flying before the rays of the intellectual sun, present the varied 
scene to the eager gaze. We survey the gilded heights of power 
and of affluence, elevated above the rocks which impede the 
passages to their summit, and threaten destruction to the adven- 
turer; while the still breaking clouds open before us, and exhibit 
the gaping chasm, amid the profound abyss. We perceive ca- 
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verns into which the light never penetrates, and deives tiat even 
gloom the mind by their distant horrour. Yet some fancy they 
behold blooming meads at a little distance, where joy always 
revels in smiles, and care never enters with his leaden brow. 

These are the general features that ‘predominate in the scene, 
which is so infinitely diversified by the varied tempers of man- 
kind, and from which we all start with hope in pursuit of happi- 
ness; an object, that he will soonest acquire, who believes that it 
js never to be fully enjoyed on earth, and not long retained when 
partially possessed; who limits his desires to the probability of 
their gratification, and grasps only after that which is propor- 
tionate to his power of acquisition, and capacity of enjoyment. 
But he who commits a crime in the impetuosity of pursuit, has al- 
ready defeated his purpose, by impairing his power of fruition, 

No man, however, need wander far to obtain the comfort he so 
ardently seeks. The highest degree of pleasing consciousness, 
hat can be experienced in a sublunary state, is inherent in the 
mind of every rational being; and it merely requires determined 
exertion to yield agreeable emotions. For this purpose, the be- 
nevolent affections were evidently implanted in man, that his hap- 
piness might be dependent on those circumstances, which contri- 
bute to the comfort of mankind. As an evidence that such was 
the intention of providence, and that human felicity can alone 
flow from its fulfilment, it is universally felt, that the exercise of 
our benevolent affections, uniformly impart the most pleasing 
sensations, and result in the most beneficent consequence. And 
he who indulges in the malevolent feelings of a perverted heart, 
is as constantly observed, to be as wretched and oppressed, as he 
who locks his thoughts, and his calamities. within his own breast, 
and broods in sullen discuntent upon the misfortunes that afilict 
him. 

Yet it has often been justly remarked, that the cold reserve and 
suspicious selfishness, in which mankind in general, are so closely 
shrouded, prevent the benevolent plav of the liberal affections, 
and subject us to silence, for fear of exciting displeasure. There 
are few men, who are willing tobe known by their tenderest con 
nexions. in their entire characters; and few who do not not shrink 
from a contemplation of their own thoughts, and a rigid scrutiny 
into the motives of their own actions. ‘The nature of the mind 
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seems too adverse to purity, ever to allow ourselves an insight in- 
to its labrynths; and we cautiously disguise our defects from the 
slightest glance of the eye of friendship. And if such is the affec- 
tation and duplicity of those, who are most alive to the emotions 
of love, and the sentiments of friendship, with what vigilant cir- 
cumspection, and chill reserve, must those speak and act, who re- 
gard the active portion of society, as a combination formed for the 
purposes of fraud and oppression, and preserved by the skill of 
deceptive ingenuity. 

Hence the fragile instability of wordly friendships, entered in- 
to without that reciprocal acquaintance of the principles and 
tempers of each other, which can alone contribute to enforce 
confidence in their actions, and procure indulgence for their in- 
firmities. For unless these qualities are the invariable attendants 
of this exalted affection, they must ever prove insufficient to be- 
get mutual happiness, and lighten our cares by a noble sympa- 
thy. Such worldly connexions are rarely permanent, in a de- 
gree equally warm, and mostly terminate in disgust and disap- 
pointment, in enmity and hatred. 

Yet so prone is the mind to place confidence in our fellow be- 
ings, that there never perhaps was a complete misanthrope, pro- 
duced by disappointment. If the coldness of one breast drives 
us from its affection, we fly to another, to find a refuge from dis- 
tress, and a source of happiness. And the most bountiful sup- 
ply of all the exquisite fruits of nature, is found to convey lit- 
tle gratification, unless the benevolent feelings of sympathy are 
excited, by participating with others the pleasure they impart. 

The most lasting and sincere friendship, and consequently the 
highest rational and durable happiness, is to be found and enjoy- 
ed, within the narrow circle of domestick life. It is there, that 
the sacred ties of religion and of nature, of love and of gratitude, 
are incorporated into a sentiment of friendship and esteem, that 
cannot be destroyed by tle capriciousness of temper, or blasted 
by the calumny of malevolence. We can there repose with se- 
curity upon the bosom of affection; and deprive calamity of its 
sting, by dividing our sorrows with those, whose sympathy re- 
sponds to our sighs of affliction, and infuses the balm of conso- 
ling love. We mingle the secrets of our sou!, with those who 
feel the same desires, possess congenial tastes, and have con- 
48 
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tracted similar habits, All dissonance is banished from so agree- 
able an intercourse; and the genuine felicity of rational beings 
is fully enjoyed. 

Above all the obstacles, however, that oppose themselves to 
the fruition of agreeable consciousness, those which proceed 
from the difficulty of subjecting the violence of passion to the 
sway of reason, are the most arduous to overcome, the most 
godlike to conquer. The mere presence of passion, though it 
produces no consequences of harm, is painful to the mind, and 
leaves it harassed and exhausted by vexation and disquietude. 
A man is even angered by himself, that he should have allowed 
his passion to molest him, and rob him of that sweet serenity 
which constitutes happiness; and that he, perhaps wrongly, ex- 
pected those riches would confer, for the acquisition of which, he 
had laboriously toiled. 

Were it not for the cares, however, that are promiscuouly 
flung into the cup of life, to prevent its sweetness from seducing 
our affectious, to desire no transition from its happy abode, we 
should possess litile of that knowledge, which now adorns and 
dignifies the mind, and none of the moral excellence, that now 
ennobles our nature. ‘The superiour triumphs of exalted virtue, 
and the heroick fortitude of an aspiring spirit, could never strike 
with wonder the admiring rout, or overwhelm with defeat, the 
projects of the vicious. We should all be equally depressed in 
the scale of excellence, and ail remain torpid in our original 
condition. The experience of woe, and the desire of felicity, 
are the incitements of exertion, and the springs of activity, with- 
out which, life would languish in perpetual dulness, only equa! 
the instincts of the lower world. 8. 
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eings ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
Com que melhor podemos, hum dizia, 
ves to 2 Este tempo passar, que he tao pesado, 
oceed Senao com alyum conto de alegria ' 
o the 4 Com que nos deixe o sono carregado?—Cam., . 
most LETTER I. 
igh it =F ita nite 
, and a From J. N. Esquire, to T. 8. : i 
etude. =F 1817.—January. 4 . 
lowed Dear Tom, i 
renity i The moment you receive this, on with your buckskins, er 
y,ex- G and be off to the major’s: give the two butterflies, the ear wig , aed 
ch, he 5 and bit of brass, to cousin Molly, and tell her they were prepared 4 : 
a by her old beau, doctor — . The last was found in the a 
uouly breeches pocket of a Moor at Thermopyle; probably, says the Tg 
jucing collector, it was the plate with which one of Xenophon’s “ten ee J 
e, we thousand” was trepanned.—Tell Bet she must cut that family- Bee | 
sand | you know whom I mean, on the other side of the hill—clever peo- aa. 
tnow | ple enough, but bless your soul!—only think what creatures they mt A 
irtue, : wear, for bonnets.—We are alla tip-toe here now; balls publick and a 
strike = | private, and then such kicking and sprawling! why man, ina tee 
t, the | large company you would fancy yourself in a hospital, where all pe 
sedin | the patients were pupils to saint Vitus —Apropos, you wust coax 4 i, 
‘iginal =f your whiskers round into a right line with the opposite eye, at an ie 
licity, angle of 45 with your mouth.—Calico is the prevailing colour for Ban 
ywith-  F full dress—for a saunter it may be well enough to sport the 
equa! 4 black shay for some time yet. You must leave off tying your 
s. : crav-at at the top—remember to accent it on the first syllable, 


and tye it at the bottom; the tighter the better, till you open your 
mouth like a young robin. 

I send you a musical seal, and a snuff-box: the former you must 
always let off, whenever there is a dead silence in company—you 
cannot think of the advantage— first it gives you an opportunity to 
damn the troublesome thing,—which you must practise occasion- 
ally alone—next it allows you to laugh at the curiosity of those hal 
who have never seen sucha trinket.—Y ou must show it, you know, ‘” 
~—~it goes all round the room, and your watch of course, goes with 
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it, aad then you must tell what each of them cost.—By putting 
it against any smooth solid body, the sound is heard much more 
distinctly.—I need say no more, Tom, to remind you of the look- 
ing-glass—you have a fine hand you know—remember, to hum 
the different tunes, as the seal runs down, and the louder the bet- 
ter; if either dees not keep time—it is the seal of course—and then 
you can slip ina few more ozths about the blunders in octaves, 
which the maker—a stupid rascal!—has committed.—This plays 
five tunes, you must get the names by heart, and the succession, 
or else your critical ear may make a mistake like young—but no 
matter, [ cannot tell the story now:—as for the snuff-box, any fool 
can manage that—only remember to have it always out at table. 
By the way Tom—there was a great accident happened 
here last week, a hog got into the kitchen while the negroes were 
at Church, and almost eat up one of the ugliest little brats 
that you ever saw—it was in the night—do not forget that 
—a few nights after, I met the father in company—a mighty ugly 
little gentleman too—said I, bowing, very gravely—you should 
have left a light by the cradle, Sir’—the girls langhed—and the. 
father replied “‘you are an impertinent anc unfeeling puppy—Sir’ 
—I should certainly have knocked him down if he had not said 
Sir—the girls laughed again—and louder.—I was determined 
not to be put down—said I «Sir”’—a beautiful child indeed sir, 
1am told that people used to touch it for the toothe-ache.—Bless 
me! what a passion the little man fell into—how he bounced. 
They are very quarrelsome here T’om.—I do not know how it is 
but my jokes do not go down so well here as at home. You know 
I told you that the Ladies at Mrs.—were mightily taken with me 
—particularly that saucy little black eyed Olivia—eighty thou- 
sand Tom!—no lauching matter—curricle and pair—let me but 
get it my boy—and crach!—If I do not get over some of the folks 
directly—why man, my chamber maid shall keep her travelling 
equipage—and [|] have my country house on wheels—to say 
nothing of hats, gloves and canes—Olivia does quiz. me tho’ some- 
times—I heard she was to have an exhibition on Friday.—Do you 
know we are done calling parties tea squalls and jams—now we 
say—Mrs. such a one’s compliments—will be overloaded with 
Miss Squintembob’s company at her eahibition—She can partici- 
pate in a rubber of small talk or scandal—doors open the morn- 
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ing after to accommodate those who choose to come late.-—These 
conversations are sometimes called dialogues of the dead—so, I 
called on Miss Olivia Teaseabit—said I “you fill up on Friday eve 
hey!”——Sir? said Miss Olivia, contracting her delicious little 
eye brows—You are to have an exhibition on Friday, said 1, 
altering my attack—I knew I could get an invitation—Ok! said 
Miss Olivia—A very equivocal answer, thought 1, and added in 
my most delightful manner, I leave you, dear young Lady, fur- 
ever—on Friday—Indeed! cried Miss Olivia—looking me full in 
the face and fetching a great sigh—are you sure? said she—I was 
determined to improve the interest I had excited; Yes and forever! 
said I, in a sorrowful tone—Then cried Miss Olivia ‘Teaseabit— 
Then I believe I shall have my party on—(my heart was in my 
mouth)—on—Saturday— What a damper—Good b’ye! my dear 
Tom! 


—— 
LETTER IL, 
From T. G. Esquire, to his friend *——* 
I—h, E. T. April, 1817. 
My dear Sir, 

I have just returned to this place from the western end of my 
long journey, and found your agreeable favour of the 11th ultimo. 
You say, very truly, that a man who could travel through Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, without 
meeting with something worthy of remark, must indeed be blind; 
but you must not forget that to see, and feel, and think, and to 
write, are very different operations. ‘The first are performed by 
natural faculties, but the last is au acquired capacity, not always 
within the reach of those who are even foremost in seeing and ad- 
miring the beauty and harmony of nature. In the eyes of friend- 
ship, however, rustick simplicity may possess as many charms as 
polished impudence; and the rude efforts of a Western back- 
woods man, to amuse you, may not be without success. An epi- 
cure, you know, cannot feed forever upon artificial dainties, but 
requires occasionally to resort to nature, for mushrooms: or to take 
a metaphor from the farm yard, as ducks and chickens require 
the rough help of sand and gravel to assist their digestion, sv you 
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may take this scrawl, to whet your flagging appetite, satiated with 
the continued sweets of Atlantick refinement. 

If my vanity should gather strength as I travel along, I may be 
tempted, on some future occasion, to offer a mess of Western por, 
ridge for your Eastern palates—if it should be only to satisfy some 
few of the many queries, that were put to me by your city belles 
and beaux, when I was last among them. How we dress, and 
dance, and court, and marry, and manage at tea-drinkings, and 
perform many other natural and necessary operations, all impor- 
tant to the world, so far from the centre of fashion, which they 
seem to think so essential in ail human affairs. If I should summon 
up resolution enough to offer you these things, I would advise 
you to be cautious how you reject them; for from the apparent 
eagerness with which the questions were put, vou will be set down 
as an antediluvian cynick, if you refuse to spread the answers far 
and near, when the chance is given to you. Adieu.— 


FOR THE PORTICO, 
THOUGHTS ON THE TIMES. 
By Solomon Broadstaff, Esq. 


Fonum habet incornu, longe fuge, dummodo risum 
Excutiat sibi, non hic cuiquam parcet amico.—lHlor. 


Yonder he drives—avoid that furious beast: _ 
If he may have his jest, he never cares 
At whose expense; nor friend nor patron spares.—FRancis. 


Nothing in the present age is more abused than the office of the 
critick. Formerly its duties were administered by those only, 
whom genius or acquirements had elevated above the rest of 
mankind, and who therefore were best fitted to act as the cen- 
sors of the world. Yet they never exerted the powers of criti- 
cism, unless impelled by necessity, or unless they could hope that 
mankind would reap from their labours arich reward, If any in- 
dividual arrayed in false colours, or counterfeit decorations, en- 
deavoured to impose himself upon the world as a man of unrival- 
led greatness,—or if any modest man of worth, possessed of tal- 
ents which the world had not seen becuse it would not regard 
had bestowed on mankind works of great importance, which 
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though inimitable, were almost perishing by the coldness of 





a neglect; these illustrious criticks would then arise in their ma- ; 
4 jesty, hurl their shafts for the destruction of ignorance, and spread 45 
abroad their shields for the protection of science. vi 
But how different a scene does the present day present to our oy 
observation. A few authors of much celebrity, a great number of H 2 
indifferent ones, and a far greater number of criticks. i ba 
The criticks are nourished by the authors, yet so vast is their til 
: multitude, and so voracious their appetite, that there is a probabil- or 
: ity that they will, ere long, in order to save themselves trom im- Pa “ 
E mediate destruction, devour the whole mass of literature in the oh 
world, and afterwards like cannibals prey upon each other. No ‘ioe 
< sooner does any production, no matter how insignificant, come rit 
a abroad, than these beings seize upon it with avidity, like so many ah 
3 fish upon the bait of the fisherman, with this difference, that the ait 
q former always have the agility never to be caught. They flourish fo, 
4 most in the midst of errour and absurdity, and shun truth and id LJ 
x reason with as much eagerness as other men doa pestilence or ‘sb 
: plague. Generally speaking, professed criticks can be nothing i? 
: else. and they who are so lavish of censure on the writings of 
’ others, cannot produce a single work equal to the most insignifi- ‘ 
cant of those which they condemn. fet 
Every real friend to science must view this state of things with iy 
‘ deep regret. The example was first shown by Englishmen, and ™. 
1 Americans, who (to their shame be spoken) are servile in their eet 
; imitation of whatever is esteemed fashionable in Great Britain, , i 
q have become devotees equally zealous in the temple of Criticism. A 
4 Let me conjure those who so eagerly dedicate their whole time if i 
3 and talents to this service, to abandon it entirely, or else bestow i” 
é a part of their zeal and abilities on some nobler object, which will Phas 
y do honour to their country and themselves, and which will consti- ie ke, 
tute a more durable monument, than the perishable materials on om. 
; which they now exhaust their labour, their ingenuity, and their . £ 
time. } 
' It was observed in my hearing by an aged citizen of this "42 
Z country, whose character is venerated by his contemporaries, and “gts 
j whose memory will be cherished by posterity, that the present foe 
; age abounds much more in slander and scandal, than that which ry | 


existed during his early life. At first I was at a loss to what cause 
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I should attribute this alarming change; but have at last from pa- 
tient inquiry and observation discovered, that the whole weight 
of censure, in this respect, will justly fall on the heads of the vo- 
taries of criticism. The employment, the food, the support of a 
critick is slander. They flourish most mid imperfection; for in im- 
perfection alone can they exert with triumph their virulent pow- 
ers. It is impossible not to perceive what deep sorrow distracts 
their breasts, when a literary work of transcendent excellence, 
is ushered into the world. Their pens move with reluctance, they 
drawl over their composition with many a weary groan, with 
many a gape, and finally produce nothing but the skeleton of a 
criticism, cold, cheerless, and dead. But ou the contrary, when 
any defective performance, perhaps the painful production of some 
aspiring youth, falls into their hands, their joy and exultation is 
immediately proclaimed in language louder than words. Their re- 
lentless heart will not pity, their voracious appetite will not 
spare, the unhappy victim of their rage. How often has their 
grasp, like that of Death, blighted the bud of genius, 


“Blasting its verdure even in the prime, 
“And all the fair etfects of future hopes.” 


The ardent youth comes forward with the objects of his la- 
bour, full of hope and eager with expectation. He presents them 
to the world, and boldly demands the reward which he thinks 
due to his toil. The world perhaps would give it him, but the 
unfeeling criticks forbid it. His production first suffers the 
merciless violence of defamation, and then perishes by the cold- 
ness of negleet. The unhappy youth in despair renounces every 
hope of future celebrity or reputation, and perhaps lives out the 
rest of his life. like a vagabond or debauchee. 

Such are the consequences, the cause of which we may attri- 
bute justly to criticism So astonishing is the rapacity of criticks, 
so insatiable is their voracious maw, that they seem sometimes 
to devour their victims in advance, and glut their appetite in anti- 


cipated carnage: 


“As when a flock 
Of ravenous fowl, thouch many a league remote 
Against the day of battle, te a field, 

Where armies lie encamped, come flying, lur’d 
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With scent of living carcases designed 
For death the following day, in bloody fight.” 

When, therefore, we consider, that such is the nature of criti- 
cism, and that it has great and important influence in society, I 
tiink myself justifiable in the assertion, that the passion for this 
practice, is the cause of the prevalence of slander in the present 
ase. 

Far be it from me to apply these censures to all American cri- 
ticks; there are honourable exceptions to the general charge. 
There are men whose aii is the real advancement of science, and 
who in their operations are influenced by nothing less noble than 
genuine philanthropy. Such individuals I sincerely respect. 
They cannot but view, with an abhorrence equal to my own, the 
dreadful perversion of talents and acquirements which too gene- 
rally predominates in their country. 


[To explain some allusions which will be found in the following essays, it is 
necessary to apprize the reader, that the De/phian Clud is a confederacy 
of literary gentlemen, who, by one of their articles of association, are 
bound to produce, in regular succession, at every meeting, an essay upon 
some question propounded to them by their president.) 


Question 1.—Upon what are the rules of Poetry founded? 


From the highest antiquity in literary history, to the present 
hour, there has existed an instinctive Lostility between the poet 
and the critick. ‘Their several forces have been drawn up in bat- 
tle array against each other. The contest has not yet ceased, 
though in some ages the struggle has been less strenuous than 
in others; nor do we see any prospect of a cessation of hostilities, 
though the battle ground has so long been moistened, not indeed 
with a crimson, but with a sable tide, till the limits of the respec- 
tive empires of Poetry and Criticism shall have been definitively 
settled. 

And is it then the hard condition of the mutual existence of 
Criticism and Poetry, that they shall live in eternal strife?—Are 
the claims of either sv utterly inconsistent with the rights of the 
other, that there can never be an amicable adjustment of their 
differences? Is there no line by which the extent of their respec. 


tive dominions may be determined?—No common standard by 
59 
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which to weigh their mutual grievances?>—No principle of right 
and wrong, which both shall acknowledge, and no umpire by whose 
opinion both shall be bound? Is Poetry, to whom the heart of 
man owes so much for its highest enjoyments, the fancy for its 
most delicious repasts—to whom the morals of man are so deeply 
indebted for their sweetest lessons, and his slumbers for their 
brightest dreams, to suffer a perpetual persecution; to be forever 
stretched upon the rack, under the agonizing and unrelenting in- 
quisition of Criticism; and this without appeal? Is sober, judi- 
cious, and honourable Criticism to see her salutary discipline 
contemned, her admonitions slighted, and her authority despised 
or disregarded, by the tameless levity, the “irrepressible buoyan- 
cy,” and the bacchanalian phrensy of Poetry? May not some 
limit be found, on which Criticism may take her stand, and say ty 
the tide of Poesy, “hitherto shalt thou come, but no further,” and 
see the noisy element sink in submission to her authority, and re- 
coil in obedience to her equitable injunctions? 

There is a limit, beyond which it is wrong for poetry to wan- 
der, and within which it is wrong for Criticism to molest her. 
And by the question now under consideration, our learned presi- 
dent seems to have imposed upon me the duty of examining the 
respective claims of the contending parties, prescribing the limits, 
and defining the territories of each. 

When I am asked, “Upon what are the rules of Poetry found- 
ed,” I understand the inquiry to mean, By what law is she gov- 
erned? To what tribunal is she amenable? And by what standard 
is she to be tried? And this naturally leads me into an examina- 
tion of the claims of those, who arrogate to themselves the honour 
of magistracy, over this empress of our passions. 

And first let us listen to the claims of 4uthority. By authority 
I mean here both the practice of other poets, who are universally 
allowed to be the first in their respective departments; and the 
rules laid down by ancient and respectable criticks—passing by 
with less respect such as, in modern days, and with a less gene- 
rous Character, have assumed that honourable appellation. And 
first let us attend to the practice of other poets. 


There are those who would think it a sufficient vindication ol. 


an epic poet, when arraigned by Criticism to show that Homer, 
or Virgil, or Tasso. or Milton, had written in the same manne 
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before him:—of a satirist, to adduce similar passages from Ho- 








race, or Boileau, or Pope:—of a lyrick poet, to throw over him the 
shield of Pindar, or Horace, or Dryden, or Rousseau:—that a pas* 
toral writer had followed the steps of Theocritus, or the bard of 
Mantua; and that the lyre, or the wreath, or the goblet of Ana- 
creon had consecrated the oblation to Bacchus or Venus. And 
there are those who would admit such a defence, nor think of ap- 
pealing to a higher tribunal. 

But is this a sufficient defence? Nay, is it even an excuse? The 
very charge is, that Poetry has transgressed her limits--and the 
plea is, that this is not the first time she has transgressed them. 
To say, that this is a sufficient defence, is to say, that Poetry is en- 
titled to every spot of ground upon which she has ever trod, ac- 
companied by the most passionate admirers and votaries. This 
is the subject of complaint; that she has been thus transported be- 
yond the limits of her empire, and has thus become obnoxious to 
the penalties of Criticism. This argument then amounts to no 
more, than to remove guilt by an accumulation of it, and to excul- 
pate one offende: by criminating another. 

But it is urged in the second place, that the rules of criticism, 
that is, the canons which have been established by criticks them- 
selves, are the laws by which Poetry is to be bound, and by the 
strict observance of which the poet will escape, “unscathed,” from 
the literary arena. This claim may demand more attention, 
since it is urged by the Critick himself, as the ground of his as- 
sumed jurisdiction. 

To say nothing then of the sacred poets among the Jews, Chi- 
nese, and Arabians, nothing is more universally admitted, than 
that the most ancient of the Greek poets, Orpheus, Hesiod and 
Homer, lived, and wrote their poems, long before Aristotle, the 
most ancient and authoritative among the criticks of Greece, 
wrote his Poeticks. Anacreon, Pindar, Sophocles, Avschylus and 
Euripides had also exce!led in their several departments, previous 
to the age of the Stagirite: so that the finest spectmens that the 
world has yet seen, had been exhibited in the epic, the lyrick, 
and the dramatick, if perhaps we except the latter, in favour of 
the Swan of Avon, before they could have been formed upon the 
most ancient canons that were ever established by criticism. All 
the great schools of Poetry then were formed, before any critick 
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is kuown to have existed. ‘To say then, that these great masters 
in the various schools, modelled their several productions accord- 
ing to the dogmas of criticks, is to give them more of the spirit of 
prophecy, than even their warmest admirers have ever claimed for 
them. 

But to prove, that the foundations of Poetry are not those which 
had previously been laid by criticism, let us look at the greatest 
among the epic poets, and we shall find that he did not govern 
himself by rules which may have been established by criticks, 
who had lived and exercised their powers antecedent to Ho- 
mer, and whose laws were afterward admitted by Aristotle, though 
neither their works nor their names have descended te us; for 
saying nothing of the abuse of Zoilus among the ancients, and La 
Motte among the moderns, we see that Horace and Rollin agree 
in admitting, that he has violated those very rules by which the 
present hypothesis supposes he must have been bound: the for- 
mer, allowing that he sometimes nods, *and the latter declaring that 
he finds “feeble, defective, heavy passages; harangues too long 
and misplaced: descriptio:.s too much detailed: comparisons too 
uniform, too long, too much accumulated, or deficient in justice.”’t 
But who will say that Hemer was not a poet, though he violated 
the established laws of criticism? This then proves to my mind 
that when he wrote, he either had no critical rules, by which to 
test his work as he proceeded; or that having them, he did, as poets 
in every age and couutry since have done, pursue the promptings 
of his own genius, disdaining the fetters which had been flung 
around him, 

But to prove negatively, as well as positively, that Poetry does 
not rest upon the laws established by criticks, for its foundation; 
after citing the [iad and Odyssey which were not framed by these 
rules, and yet will be read and admired forever; we will cite the 
Zenobia of the Abbé d’Aubignac. which was written, as it is said, 
perfectly in conformity to the rules of critieism. “I willingly 
pardon the Abbé d’ Aubignac” said the great Condé “for having 


























. et idem 
Indignor, quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. De Arte Poetd 358. 





T*Des endroits foibles, defecteux, trainantes; des harangues trop longues 
ou deplacaes, des descriptions trop detaillees, des repetitions desagreables, 
des comparaisons trop iiniformes, trop accumul,es ou denuges de jusiesse.” 
Cited by La #lace, Cours de Litterature Tom: 1. p, 155—6. 
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followed the rules;—but I cannot pardon the rules for having 
made the Abbé d’ Aubignac produce so bad a poem.” 

Since therefore the greatest poets have violated the authority 
of the Criticks, and the meanest have submitted to it and are 
forgotten, it follows that the laws of poetry are not founded upon 
them. And since the authority of poets themselves is not con- 
clusive, the claims of authority may be entirely dismissed. 

In the next place, it is my duty to listen to the arguments of 
those who appear as advocates for another suitor, and insist that 
the rules of Poetry are founded upon Taste. 

It surely will not be expected of your Vice-President, after all 
the efforts that have been made by elementary writers, to give a 
definition of Taste; that he should rack his brains to grasp that 
which has eluded the search of eyes much more keen than his, 
and proved impalpable to fingers much more delicately con- 
structed, than those that are now moving in obedience to 
the high behests of our learned President. ‘The Delphians, 
surely, all know what is meant by taste in literature and the fine 
arts, and particularly in Poetry, the most divine of all the fine 
arts,—to which all the rest look for protection, and to which all 
the rest owe their birth.—Shall we say then that the rules of Poe- 
try are founded upon Taste? 

How little has he thought of the subject, and of the difficul- 
ties that will throng around him, who shall answer in the affirma. 
tive! By that reply, he gives rise to another question, which he 
will find it still more difficult to answer: upon whose taste are 
the rules of poetry founded? The taste of the savage? Why not? 
Among people comparatively savage, poetry was born and nurs- 
ed, and gained that vigour that is unconquerable, that simplicity 
which is omnipotent, that wildness which is untameable. Among 
savages she breathed the airof Passion—air that is life to her 
soul: there she caught the spirit of independence, which kindled 
the light of pride in her eye: there she became familiar with 
woods and waters, with mountains and glens; with the tempest 
and sunshine—with the night, and the gems that make her beau- 
tiful—with the native tones and quenchless fire of love—and 
with the battle that could gain its object, or avenge its disappeint- 
ment. Shall the taste of the savage, however, be the umpire be- 
tween the poet and the critick? And if not, shall the question be re- 
erred to the taste of the shepherd, the husbandman, the me- 
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chanick?—To the man who owes his daily bread to the daily sweat 
of his brow? Surely we are wandering more and more from what 
we should all recognise as the true foundation of all poetry. 
But the several classes I have already mentioned, embrace by 
far the greater part of the human race. Shall we, however, be 
told that these are the lower ranks of society, and that there are 
comparatively few to be found there who know any thing at all 
of the question; and on that account, be referred to the taste of 
the wealthy, the fashionable or the powerful? How serious is the 
fact, that where you find wealth, and fashion, and power, you 
too frequently, not to say almost with a melancholy uniformity, 
find low and grovelling minds: hearts indurated by the extremes 
of passion, or by collision with the gross materials with which 
they have been brought into contact: tastes corrupted, depraved; 
degraded by criminal indulgences and vicious habits: men who 
judge of those things even which are not beyond the scope of 
their capacity, merely as they will best minister to their master 
passions: who regard that as the most beautiful, which is the most 
gorgeous—that the most tasteful, which is the most splendid, and 
and that the most valuable, which is the most magnificent!—Is it to 
the taste of such men you would look for a foundation of the rules 
of Poetry? Caligula, with the wealth of the world at his feet, and 
the sceptre of empires in his hand, was as hostile to Homer, as 


Zoilus or Perrault. 
Shall we then, as a last resort, have recourse to the tastes and 


opinions of literary men, exclusive of poets—to philosophers* 
and criticks? Here we shall find both the Academy and the Ly- 
ceum arrayed against the prince of poets, not indeed with a hos- 
tility so determined and ungenerous as has been shown by his tra- 
ducers above named, but yet with a spirit, that we, as Delphi- 





* I do not mean that the term p/ilosophers here should be understood as 
jt was by the learned in the eleventh and twelfth centuries; é. e. mere dialec- 
ticians; though these latter, if we believe the historians of those ages, har- 
monized in opinion with the great masters of Greek philosophy named in 
the text, though, for adifferent reason—in their antipathy to poets. “Poetz, 
Historiographi habebantur infames, et si quis incumbebat laboribus antiquo- 
rum, notabatur ut non modo asello Arcadig tardior, sed obtusior plumbo, 
vel lapide: omnibus erat in risum.” 

Johannis Salisburiensis Metalogicum L. I. Cap. III. p. 741—~Cited 2Mosheim 
Ecl. Hist. 451. n. 2 
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en 
ans, could not approve. For we hear Aristotle give itas his de- 
liberate opinion, that the drama is a production of a superiour 
n. ture to the epopee, and insist—,it is really so! that to the per- 
fections of the latter, not even verse is necessary, though it is in- 
dispensable in the former: yes, that an epic poem will do very 
well, though not written in verse! Plato in the constitution of his 
imaginary republick—may such a republick never be any other 
than imaginary!—has an article expressly prohibiting the whole 
fraternity of poets, and banishing by name 


“The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle.” 


This he does in very polite and respectful terms, but still it is 
banishment, perpetual and irrevocable. 

Thus, wherever we seek to rest the foundations of poetry 
upon Taste, the ground sinks beneath the incumbent weight. 
But yet [am far from saying, or even intimating, that we are to re- 
volt entirely from the jurisdiction of Taste: but this—that there 
is no man, no class of men, nor yet the aggregate mass of man- 
kind, on whose taste we may rely, for the determination of the 
question before us. There have been individual criticks and 
philosophers, as well as poets, whose taste, so far as they 
would allow it to decide, would be indeed oracular. These 
are the men whose taste has been exercised by long and atten- 
tive observation, and invigorated at once, and refined by that 
exercise—whose hearts are susceptible of every impression of the 
beautiful and the sublime, and whose minds are elevated and 
chastened by virtuous associations. In such cases, the founda- 
tions laid by Taste will be firmly laid, her decisions will be cor. 
rect, for then she will decide according to laws of a higher 
power: a power whose authority is paramount, who controls cri- 
ticism, and gives life, character and immortality to Poetry—and 
that power is .Vature. 

The rules of poetry are founded on the broad basis, on which 
Nature has erected her throne. Poetry is the child of Nature, 
and the joint tenant of her empire. To Nature she owes all that 
makes her omnipotent, and Nature’s are the only laws to which 
she yields obedience. When she feels that she has been con 
demned unjustly at the bar of criticism: 
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“Lo! she appeals to Nature—to the winds 
“And rolling waves, the sun’s unwearied course, 
“The elements and seasons.”* 


So far as the decisions of ‘Taste correspond with the exhibitions 
of Nature, they may be received as correct. But who is he 
whose taste thus moves‘in unison with the harmonies both of sound, 
and sight, and sentiment, which Nature is continually waking 
around him? Where shall he be found? In savage or pastoral life? 
Among the beauties of a cultivated country, or in the thronged 
city? In the slave of fashion—in the voluptuary—or in the idola- 
ter of pomp and power? Or is he not rather the idolater of Na- 
ture; who contemplates with a religious reverence her features, 
whether they wear a frown or a smile—who watches the mighty, 
not less than the minute operations of the great object of, his de- 
votions—who kneels upon the mountain tep, and drinks with a 
thirsty eye the stream that gushes from the swelling fountain of 
light; who riots in the boundless profusion of beauties and luxu- 
ries that are scattered aroundhim? He who 





‘rapt in wonder roves 
“Beneath the precipice o’erhung with pine 

‘And sees on high, amid th’ encircling groves, 
“From cliff to cliff, the foaming torrent shine, 
“While waters, woods and winds the concert join, 
«And Echo bears the chorus to the skies” f 


But this is the poet himself, or at least some one of a kindred 
spirit. This is the man who is qualified to criticise, because, 
though his hand may never have essayed the lyre, his soul is rich 
with the inspiration of poetry. It is in his taste that we witness 


“Those internal powers 
“Active and strong, and feelingly alive 
“To each fine impulse: a discerning sense 
“Of decent and sublime: with quick disgust 
“From things deform’d, or disarrang’d, or gross 
“In species; which nor gems, nor stores of gold, 
Nor purple state, nor culture can bestow, 
“But God alone, when first his active hand 
“Imprints the secret bias of the soul.’’+ 





* Akenside’s Pleasures of Imagination. L. IIL. 
7 Beattie’s Minstrel. 
+ Pleasuresof Imagination. L. I 
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By Nature, | mean every thing that is presented to the poet, 
in both the physical and moral world: all that is obvious to the 
senses, or to the mental perceptions, The province of Poetry, 
then, is not a narrow one. She is allowed to roam over every 
thing, not only which has existed, but which has been or can 
be supposed, to exist. She may open her wings upon every 
wind, and deck her clustering locks with every star, Her 
eye may dwell upon every thing green, glorious, or gloomy, 
Her ear may be ravished by every note that leaps fiom cord or 
tube, or that rides on the winds or waters, She may travel in 
every clime, and believe in every mythology. Indian and Per 
sian, Egyptian and Greek, Roscicrusian and Scandinavian, 
may all admit her to their temples and mysteries—for it is ske 
that has erected and consecrated them all. °*Tis hers to wake 
the passions to strife, or to hush them into inaction Her em- 
pire over the soul is absolute, yet that despotism does not de- 
grade, it elevates and refines. 

All that criticism can ask of poetry is, that she shall not vio- 
late the established laws of nature; neither those that operate 
upon matter, nor those that control the mind—and that when she 
treads upon mythological ground, she shall not behave herself 
irreverently in the 

“Abode of Gods, whose shrines no longer burn.” 

When she brings before us the deities of Greece, let her not 
seat Vulcan in the car of Juno, girded with the cestus of Venus, 
and goading on the lions of Bacchus with the trident of Nep- 
tune. Let her not invest Venus in “the cuirass and the casque 
of Mars,” nor exhibit Hercules leaning, in amorous fondness, 
over the fountain of Narcissus. Still less may she install Isis 
in the hall of Odin:—arm Oberon with the bolt of Jupiter: or let 
Apollo, in the broad light of his own day, pursue Titania through 
the temples of Brahma. Still further—it is incumbent upon 
Poetry to keep a vigilant eye upon the busy elves that are in 
her own train. When she is tired of this world, and bids Fan- 
cy to create a new one, she must see that the new world bears a re- 
seinblance to the old. The mountains in her new creation may 
be more majestick, but let them be neither floating nor transpa- 
rent. If she is not satisfied with these skies, let others sweep 


more radiantly over her course, but still let them be blue. 
60 
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The correctness of the hypothesis that the rules of poetry are 
founded upon Nature, may be further tested by the analogy it 
holds with the oth-r fine arts. 

In painting, that portrait is the best, which most faithfully 
preserves the features of the original. And whoareto judge of 
this resemblance, but those who have dwelt the most intently 
and familiarly upon the face that has called into action the tal- 
ents of the artist,—have studied the countenance with the deep- 
est interest, and most devoutly loved the man? Why do the 
paintings of the greatest masters command the admiration of 
mankind, but because of their resemblance to Nature, because 
they give perpetuity to her figures, her features and her passi- 
ons. The same principle is applicable to sculpture, to garden- 
ing and to every other art. 

Nor let it be supposed, that these productions of the arts are 
thus interesting because they are the representations of those 
things in Nature, which are in themselves intrinsically beautiful. 
If Nature is faithfully followed, the production will charm, even 
though the original be ugly or terrifick. We do not dwell witha 
deeper interest upon the Venus de Medicis, than upon the Lao- 
coin. In this last, not a single pleasant emotion would have 
been excited, by actually witnessing that scene of corporal and 
mental agony. But the poet has imagined and given life to a 
scene within the bounds of possibility, and, according to the 
ideas then existing, of probabilitys—he has exhibited the transac- 
tion as it would naturally have occurred;—the statuaries have 
imbodied the conception of the poet, and the man of the most 
re ‘ined taste and delicate sensibility, who would have shuddered 
at the reality, dwells enchanted upon the fiction. And why?P— 
Because the verisimilitude is preserved. Shakspeare has _pre- 
sented us this picture: 


«Under an oak whose boughs were moss’d with age, 
“And high top, bald with dry antiquity, 

“A wretched, ragged man, o’er grown with hair, 
“Lay sleeping on his back!—about his neck 

“A green and gilded snake had wreathed itself, 
“Who, with her head, nimble in threats, approach’d 
“The opening of his mouth; but suddenly, 

“Seeing Orlando, it unlinked itself, 

#And, with indented glides, did slip away, 
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‘Into a bush: under which buSh’s shade 

“A lioness, with udders all drawn dry, 

“Lay couching, head on ground, with cat-like watch, 
«When that the sleeping man should stir;”—* 


How terrifick here is every object! How horrid the combination! 
¥et how fescinating the conce;tion and the description of the 
poet, and how attractive the representation of the painter! Why? 
Because there is so much of Nature there. 

So it is, also, in works purely imaginary—when Nature has 
shown the poet no prototype. The poet, and aiter him the sta- 
tuary and engraver, have presented to us the Centaur, bearing off 
Dejanira from her husband. Centaurs were never created but 
by the imagination. The piece however is justly admired. But 
what would have been said of it, had the poet, and after him the 
artists, given the Centaur not the body and legs of a horse, and 
the head and body of a man; but reversed the order, giving him 
the head of a horse, and the legs and body of a man? What, 
but that it was unnatural, according to the universally received 
epinions in that aricle of mythology. 

The same priuciple holds good, even in works purely allegori- 
eal. Indeed there may be specious arguments advanced, to show 
that the whole elegant system of the Grecian mythology was 
originally allegorical; though in the long lapse of ages, these alle- 
gories ceased to be regarded as fictions, and assumed, by degrees, 
the firmness and consistency of real existence. But more 
modern poets have created allegories which are still regarded as 
such by every reader. And in all these, it will be observed, that 
it is necessary to have a constant eye to verisimilitude, and that 
the poet, having once constituted a system of things, must ad- 
here rigidly to the laws of his own constitution. In Spenser’s 
«Faerie Queene,” a poem extremely rich in description, and 
abounding in delin «tions of character, there are scenes and ob- 
jects sketched with a masterly hand, which no one, for a moment, 
believes ever had any other existence than in the imagination of 
the poet. Yet they are admirable, and stand beyond the reach 
of criticism, because they are perfectly consistent with the na- 
ture of that world which the poet has created, and which, accord. 
ing to our principle, he had a right to create.—Yet all these ob- 
jects are no‘ beautiful, unless considered in relation to their cor- 
*As you Lke it. Act LV.S. 3. 
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respondencies, as they actually exist. So far from it, I think we 
may challenge the world to produce, from the whole compass of 
poetry, an object more horrid and disgusting, to which there are 
attached circumstances more calculated to shock every sense in 
the actual exhibition, than the description of the loathsome 
monster Errour. 

Thomson also, in the “Castle of Indolence,” a poem purely 
allegorical, has exhibited much that must delight the reader. and 
though he confessedly travels out of that system of nature, which 
is spread before the eyes of mankind, we hold him blameless, for 
he keeps himself within the limits of that creation which he de- 
signed for his own amusement, and the instruction of the world. 

Indeed, on closer examination, we find that even these poets, 
and all others who adopt the allegory, do not renounce entirely 
their allegiance to natureno—they recognise it at every step. 
The beings who personate tie affections or pa-sions, all act as a 
human being would act, if controlled and animated by the pas- 
sion or affection which the poet has thus chosen to personify.— 
For proof of this, it is sufficient to refer, among numberless other 











instances of poetical creation, to Spenser’s picture of Pride, and 
her six counsellors and postilions, Idleness, Gluttony, Lechery, 
Avarice, Envy, and Wrath; the characters of which honourable 
personages are too long to be copied in an essay;—but on refer- 
ence, it will be easy to see how faithful the poet has been te na- 
ture, and how completely he would have exposed himself to criti- 
cism, had he applied either of the characters to any other person 
than that to which it is applied.—In one particular, however, I 
think, the poet is open to the critical shaft. He makes the six 
personages above cited, counsellors to Pride, their royal mistress. 
So far it is well, but when he proceeds to mount them upon their 
congenial animals, and makes them officiate as postilions to her 
chariot of state, he blends two characters which are never united 
—neither in the present state of society, norin that in which the 
poet lived. So far it is unnatural. But I pause, in my critical 
remarks on reading the last stanza of his picture of Envy: 

“He hated all good workes and vertuous deeds 

And him no Jesse, that any like did use; 

And who with gratious bread #] 


His alimes for want of truth he doth accuse; 
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So every good to bad he doth abuse: 

And eke the verse of famous poets witt 

He does backebite, and spightfull poison spues 
From leprous mouth on all that ever writt.” * 


Numerous other instances might be adduced in confirmation of 
my hypothesis, from other poems, and other specimens of the 
arts. But if every fountain shonld be opened, the tlood would 
spread over too broad a surface. Indeed, I find I am so severely 
taxing the patience of the Ciub, that I must strive to contract, 
rathef than spread my remarks, and shall close with a few words 
intended to show, that the great master of Grecian song has adopt- 
ed and followed the principle | am defending, in the composition 
of his poems, more entirely than has been supposed by some of 
his criticks. ‘That he has generally drawn from nature, is ad- 
mitted by all; and is asserted in so many words by Pope: 

«When first young Maro, in his mighty mind, 

“A work t’outlast immortal Rome design’d, 
“Perhaps he seem’d above the critic’s law, 

«And but from Nature’s fountains scorn’d to draw. 
“But when t’examine every part he came, 
«Nature and Homer were, he found, the same.” 

But there are some passages, it may be said, in which even Ho- 
mer descends from the dignity of the epopee, and represents his 
heroes and heroines in a manner unbecoming their elevated char- 
acter. In the Iliad,¢ you find Achilles, dressing his lamb, and his 
kid, and his pork, and cooking them himself, for the ambassadours 
of Agamemnon. Inthe Odyssey.§ Nausicaa, the daughter of 
the royal Antinous, is discovered by Ulysses, washing her che- 
mise, and perhaps her brother’s shirts; and we are also told that 
Penelope, the spouse of the man of many woes, was most indefa- 
tigably employed at the loom. But he who objects, that these em- 
ployments are unnatural for kings, queens, and princesses, seems 
to forget that, in nature, there are no such relations:—that they 
are purely conventional, or accidental; and that the manners and 
employments of those who fill these stations, must naturally be 
rerulated according to the customs and manners of the age in 





* Spenser’s Faerie Queene, L. 1 Canto. 4 
TEssay on Criticism. 

tHom. Tl. Lib. IX. 205217. 
SHom. Od. Lib. VI. 1. 85.140 
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wiich ticy respectively live. Indeed, it is the first natural im- 
pulse that is felt by man, to minister to his own wants: and while 
the state of society allowed it, it was much more natural for the 
son of Peleus, to receive the messengers of the “King of men” at 
his own door, and prepare, with his own hands, the food with 
Which he was to treat them, than it would have been to have sent 
the:n word that he was not at home, or to have received them with 
all the ceremony observed by monarchs in our own days, and made 
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hi» subjects pay his cook for preparing them a dinner. There is ge 
then no violation of the laws of nature, in these evidences of roy- 3 

nite é' 5 
al simplicity; the only question that can be made out of them is, 2 


were they true representations? Were these the manners of the 
times and the countrics. that have been laid before us in the Iliad 
and Jilyssey? Of this there can be little doubt, and particularly 
when we remember that in much myre modern days, an instance 





of as great a contempt of pomp has been displayed, by as great a 
warrivur as Achilles, and a greater and more powerful monarch: 


ey eee Ee ries s e % in Lis : oy St 


“For Charles of Sweden, mid his guns and drums, 
“Spread his own bread and butter with his thumbs.”* 


— me ~ wis 


From what has been said then, I think we may fairly draw the 
following inferences:— 

‘Tuat the posidive canons of criticism were framed by the criticks 
ef antiquity, upon the excelleacies of domer and other great 
poets, who had preceded them; having a constant reference to the 
analogy between the conceptions of the poet, and the exhibitions 
ef Nature— 

That the negative rules, or interdictions, were grounded upon 
the occasional errours and imperfections of these “mighty masters - OU 


SO SRE Tt OES ET STS 





ef the lay;” and that Longinus, Qiinctilian, Dionysius of Hali- tl 
earnassus, and Aristotle, ail looked to Homer, in enacting their : la 
several laws, as to the monarch befure whose throne the knees of mm 
all criticks should bow, subject only to the paramount authority of 
ef Nature:—Of these, f ot 
“The mighty Stagirite first left the shore, 4 . 
“Spread all his sails, and durst the deeps explore: : | 
“He steer’d securely, and discovered far, = 6=P 

“Led by the light of the Mzonian Star.”’+ 
*Peter Pindar—Lousiad. 7 a 
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The rest followed:—each acknowledging the authority of his 
predecessor, and the taste of each harmonizing with that of the 
other; and moving in unison with the cord that vibrated in the 
breast of Homer, the great master of the lyre; and the notes of all 
leaping and living in concert with the mighty harmony of Na- 
ture, whose accords are invariable and eternal. The moment 
there was a discord between their great leader and Nature, the 
jar flew like electricity along the line: contentions arose, whether 
tie criticks, who were discordant among themselves, were either 
of them in tune with Homer: and whether their great leader 
himself had canght the notes that were pealed by the elements. 
Hence have arisen those feuds which have convulsed the literary 
world, which have armed critick against critick, and animated cri- 
ticism and poetry with a common hostility. And it is on this 
ground alone, that the combatants can ever be at peace: that the 
laws of Poetry are the laws of Nature: that the province of the one 
is coextensive with the empire of the other: and. that while Poetry 
does not spread her adventurous wing beyond the immortal bar- 
riers of Nature, the breath of Criticism shall never dim the glossy 
lustre of its plumes. V. P. D.C. 


QUESTION 2. 
What is the origin of the expression “as druuk as David's 
sow”? 

Lawyers define custom to be a practice or usage which has ex- 
isted time out of mind; and yet lawyers have busied themselves 
in tracing the origin of such customs; a practice which involves 
this solicism—that a custom or usage when traced to any particu- 
lar cause or period, would cease to be a custom at all. 1 am not 
certain that I have stated this case with the teclnical precision 
of a gentleman of the bar, which indeed is not necessary, as my 
object is to apologize for what may appear to be an anachronism, 
in the following story, by taking shelter under the woolsack of 
high legal authority; when after all, my excuse must rest princi- 
pally upon the indulgence of the society—where I now leave it. 

Before the rays ‘of imperial favour shone, with dazzling lustre, 


upon the celebrated French painter David, several of his works 
were exhibited in publick, in Paris; and, having attracted attentions 
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his name became familiar to artists and connoisseurs. It happen. 
ed that two English gentlemen, my Lord A. and Mr. B. who 
were making the grand tour, were present; a painting ascribed t® 
David was in the collection. The subject which he had chesen for 
his pencil, was the prodigal and repentant son, feeding swine— 
and, with true classical taste, the food which David had selected 
for the numerous porkets of his pencil, consisted, not of the com. 
mon wash which would have flowed from the brush of an under- 
strapper, but of the husks of grapes just fiom the wine press; in 
which also may be admired, the great historical truth of the pain- 
ter; for the story says, he would fain have filled himself with the 
husks on which the swine were feeding. Of course, the dignity 
of the art required that they should be no other than the 
husks of grapes.— These had undergone a partial fermentation, 
the fumes having ascended into the noddles of the long faced 
tribe, they were hopping and jumping about, and cutting a thou- 
sand ridiculous vagaries, quite uncommon in so grave a race, ex- 
cept perhaps just before a thunder storm: and as the painter had, 
in order to heighten the distress of the poor prodigal’s unshelter- 
ed situation, portrayed an approaching storm in the background 
of the picture, the connoisseurs were at a loss to which of these 
causes to ascribe the uncommon vivacity of the Epicurean flock: 


particularly of a monstrous sow of great truth, and harmony of 


colouring, which was literally dancing a rigadeon in the fore- 
ground of the picture. After some remarks upon this animal in 
particular, and upon the accuracy of the prodigal’s costume in 
general, which was perfectly a la taterdemallion; as also upou the 
grouping, the breadth of light, and the depth of shade, &c. &c. 
his lordship, changing the conversation, animadverted upon the 
jmproper conduct of a Mr. C. who had disgraced himself the even- 
ing before by some very riotous behaviour at a ball, where these 
gentlemen also were present. Mr. B. who was a friend of the 
party, and willing to apologize for him, said, that he believed 
Mr. C. was a little intoxicated—his lordship replied, that it had 
not appeared so to him: Mr. B. said that C. was certainly drunk, 
and his lordship still shaking his head as incredulous—Mr. B. 
was aboutto say, By he was as drunk, as a Lord—but re- 
collecting whom he was addressing, he paused in the midst of 
his speech, at a loss for a comparison, wi.eu casting his eves upon 
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David’s picture, chance furnished what imagination could not 
supply, and he concluded that Mr. C. had been as drunk—as 
David's sow. Thus it was to chance that we are indebted for 
this phrase. And may chance be equally propitious to all the 
members of this worthy Club, whenever they shall stand in need 
of her assistance. PASQUIN. 
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THE CLUB-ROOM. 
By Horace De Monde, Esquire. 


NO. XII. 


Let them censure: what care I? 

The herd of critics I defy. 

Let the wretches know, I write, 
Regardless of their grace or spite —Prior. 

When I got to the Club-Room, the other night—having been 
detained a little later than usual, by a visit from my friend 
Blearix, who came to show me a dozen epigrams, that he had 
just manufactured, all upon the same subject.—I found the ta- 
ble covered with books of poetry, and the whole Club ina high 
dispute. The Chevalier held in his hand a volume of Mr. Pope, 
which he was tearing to pieces with true critical virulence. He 
was just reading the following lines, as I entered: 


Ye rugged rocks that holy knees have worn! 
Ye grots and caverns shagg’d with horrid thorn, &c. 


“Now, (said he) what can be more ridiculous than these two 
lines? In the first place, there is an apostrophe introduced, al- 
most at the commencement of the poem—a very strong figure— 
a thing which should never be ventured upon, until the writer 
and his reader may be fairly supposed to have entered so warmly 
into the subject, that the figure, violent as it is, may appear 
natural. Here it is obvious, that neither the writer nor reader 
can possibly be supposed to have entered enough into the feelings 
of the fair inamorata, not to perceive that she is prematurely in 
heroicks. In the second place, the line is so ambiguous, that none 
but the poet himself could explain it. Does he mean that the 


rocks have worn the holy knees. or that the holy knees have worn 
61 
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the rocks? Take which side of the question you will, and the 
difficulties are almost insurmountable. I know that the common 
acceptation is, that the holy knees have worn the rocks—but the 
publick are not always right, and in the present instance I think 
them wrong, for the following reasons: Ist. As to probability, 
and the nature of things, which would be most likely to occur? 
Hard hearted as the fair nuns undoubtedly were to those who 
mizht kneel to them, no one can suppose that their Anees were so 
much like the «nether millstone,” as by attrition to grind off, or 
to polish the asperities of the granite. 2d. If the common con- 
struction be allowed, the poet is made the father of a bull—for, by 
“worn” in this case, if applied to the rocks, he must have meant 
worn smooth; and if they were worn smooth, they were certainly 
not “rugged:”’ ergo, it cannot be the rocks that are “worn,” but 
that which came in contact with the rocks.—My third objection 
to the line, is the misapplication of the epithet “holy.” Holy be- 
longs purely to character, and usually to the character of those af- 
fections that are considered as holding their seat in the heart. 
Sometimes, indeed, it may be applicd to the life, as character- 
ized by the exhibition of those affections, but I have yet to learn—” 

Here the Chevalier was interrupted by the widow Gossamer, 
who thought ita good opportunity to put inx—«I fear, my dear 
Chevalier, you have yet many things to learn.” He smiled, and 
bowed, and proceeded.—<I have yet to learn, that this epithet 
can be applied to flesh and blood, and 4 fortiori to skin and bone.” 

The ’Squire observed that there was still another, and a very 


strong objection, to the line in question—its indelicacy. “If 


(said he) the poet had used robes, or stoles, or any thing, indeed, 
that covers that part of the female form that comes in contact 
with the thing kneeled upon, it would have been more tolerable, 
and the meaure would have remained the same. But there is so 
much of nudity in the notion of a nun’s naked knees.—”’ Miss 
Sempronia here laughed outright—Jamie gave me one of his 
friendly thumps upon the shoulder—and the old ’Squire absolute- 
ly turned quite red in the face.—“I beg your par .on, (said he.) 
the alliteration was forced upon me—what other words could I 
have used? But (he continued) such is this poet’s uniform regard 
to modesty, that I am certain the common reading is not correct. 
It appears to me very ceitain that the “rocks,” mentioned vy 
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the Poet, were t.e stone steps of the cloister—and that these, 
as is often the case, had been “worn” by being frequently step- 
ped upon.—” 

Miss Sempronia interrupted the ’Squire again.—“Ah! (said 
she) | see your meaning at once.—And what a beautiful assort- 
ment of puns attend upon the hypothesis! In this case, you sup- 
pose that “Holy” may still be the appropriate epithet, but that the 
poet derived # from the substantive hole; and that he meant to 
apply it, not to the living principle, the soul, but tothe sole of the 
shoes, or more probably, to that part of the hosen of the nuns that 
covers the heel, and which every day’s observation shows us may 
sometimes become hely, even in the best regulated stockings— 
that it could not have been a rubbing by the knees, which may be 
denominated genu-ine attrition, but a wearing off by the feet, or 
in other words a gradu-al abrasisn, that the poet had in his eye, 
when he penned the couplet. By the same rule, it is evident 
that “rugged” is a misreading, which a mere literal alteration will 
set right. Suppose, instead of 

“Ye rugged rocks that holy knees have worn,” 
you were to read, 
Ye rubbed rocks that holy heels have worn— 


“This would remove every objection that can be made to the 
indelicacy, ambiguity, want of verisimilitude, or ‘“inapplicable- 
ness” of the epithet.” 

“Yes [said the squire. |vou have hit my meaning exactly; but 
you have expressed it infinitely better than I could have done 
myself—I have no doubt that Mr. Pope originally wrote it, as you 
have now given it.” 

Jamie, who, by the by, is a poet himself of the first water, and 
of course an excellent critick on all matters that belong to 
the Muses, now took up the “Airs of Palestine” —“It is astonish- 
ing (said he,) how little the poets of the present day regard pro- 
priety—if they can make the rhythme harmonious, if they can 
make a few lines jingle te any known tune, they think they have 
accomplished every thing. Here this poet, speaking of the evil 
spirit of Saul exorcised by the musick of David, says: 


He sees the dawning of too bright a sky, 
Detects the Angel in the poet's eye. Se, 
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«Now, to say nothing of the manifest impropriety of using the 
definite article the, when no angel had been pre:iously specified, 
leaving a doubt as to what particular angel he meant, the poet 
has taken an unwarrantable liberty both with the angel and with 
the harper. Detection implies previous concealment, and con- 
cealment implies guilt, to charge which upon the angel, is cer- 
tainly very irreverent: but his audacity does not stop here—after 
fixing the stigma upon him, he confines him, like q felon, within 
the nar:ow and uncomfortable limits of a boy’s eye—a very pret- 
ty birth, to be sure, for an angel. His treatment of David is not 
a whit better: for if we suffer by the contact of a little ‘Mote’ 
with our organ of vision, what must poor David have suffered 
with the whole angel which this poet stuffs into his eye! 

«There is another passage in this poem (continued Jamie) 
which cannot be too severely reprehended: 

“The sun can tell:—o’er Gibeon’s vale of blood, 
Curving their beamy necks, his coursers stood 
Held by that hero’s arm, to light his wrath, 

And roll their glorious eyes upon his crimson path.” 


«“[ cannot better express my reprobation of this passage, than 
in the words of an elegant critick who has already, I hope, 
breathed upon it a blasting mildew. He says: «In the first place 
there seems to be something very unappropriate, if not abso. 
lutely profane, in mingling the heathen mythology with the true 
religion: and in the second place even if this were perfectly pro- 
per, there seems to be a great impropriety in making any additi- 
ons to scriptural poetry. If it can be cast into regular verse 
without materially changing its substance, there can be no objec- 
tion to the procedure: but to alluy it with extraneous thoughts 
a}/pears to us very irreverent. And if the most terrible of all me- 
naces are denounced against those who add a jot or tittle to the 
facts recorded in the sacred book; perhaps a correspondent de- 
nunciation should await those who are guilty of adding any thing 
to the poetry it contains.”—There is so much correctness and so 
much “applicableness” in these remarks [continued Jamie] that 
the profanity of the poet must be evident to every one.” 

You are right: [said Miss Sempronia,] and it is for the reasons 
assigned by the very ingenious and eloquent writer whom you 
have just quoted, that I have thought, that the author of a very 
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the | ancient and poetical history of the kings of Israel, has been 
ied, somewhat heathenish in the following passage of his histery: 
roet ; «And it came to pass as they still went on, and talked, that, 
ith | behold, there appeared a chariot of fire and horses of fire, and 
con- parted them both asunder; and Elijah went up by a whirlwind 
cer- : into heaven. And Elisha saw it and cried: my father, my father, 
ifter the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof.” 2. Kings II. 11. 
‘thin ‘ 12.—And the same writer again, speaking of Josiah 2. Kings 
yret- XXIII. 11. says: “And he took away the horses that the kings of 
, not | Judah had given to the sun, at the entering in of the house of the 
lote’ | Lord, by the chamber of Nathan-melech the chamberlain, which 
ered : was in the suburbs, and burned the chariot of the sun with fire.” 
9 —THiere you see that this writer has not stuck at mingling the 
mie) ‘ heathen mythology with the true religion; and | am surprised 
: that such unpardonable irreverence should have escaped the no- 
tice of all the commentators.” 
Jamie said, that he could not but admire the «“applicableness” 
of the texts which had been cited, to his remarks. “But (said 
: he) there are many other passages in the “Airs of Palestine” 
than a equally objectionable, on several other accounts. For example 
hope, speaking of the destruction of the walls of Jericho, by the trum 
place : pets and horns of the Levites he has this couplet: 
abso- “The sons of Levi, each returning morn, 
_ true 4 Blow the long trump, and wind the curling horn.” 
Aa : In the last of these lines, the poet is not only guilty of adding 
vere to the facts recorded in scripture, but of omitting the most essen- 
objec- k tial part of what was recorded; by which he has rendered the 
ughts : passage unintelligible. The epithet “curling,” which he applies 
Il me- ; to the horn, conveys no definite meaning—every reader must be 
‘o the : expected to be desirous of knowing what species of horn was 
rt de- used on that occasion; and the poet is the less excusable for his am- 
thing biguity in this particular, because the Bible is very explicit. A 
and so poet should state nothing of doubtful interpretation: he should be 
} that ‘ as precise, and as accurate, and as particular, as a special plead- 
| er; unless he expects that all his readers are to be poets. The 
easons power of musick, in this particular instance, might have been 
m you much better illustrated, by a comparison with Samson, who car- 


ried off the gates and gate posts of the city of Gaza, just as easi- 
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—t 
ly as [ could carry a bundle of faggots—Now, the tusick not on- 
ly carried off the gates, but destroyed walls and all. How hap- 
py, therefore, would such a comparison haye been! I would cer- 
tainly advise this writer, if he should ever give a third edition of 
his poem to substitute something like this: 

The Levites’ musick stronger was than Sams- 

on, when they blew their horns,—to wit, the horns of rams. 
These lines, perhaps, may be thought a little less harmonious, 
and somewhat more prosaick, when left to the fingers, and eyes, 
and ears, to determine; but of what consequence is that, compa- 
red to the advantage which would be gained, by making them 
more definite and more scriplural?—A gain, this poet,whenever 
he hits upon what he thinks a pretty idea, is sure of pushing it as 
far as it will go. He makes the “Missionary’s skiff’’, tor instance, 
shoot, walk, and glide, on the river Paraguay, as if it were at 
once a sportsman, a beggar, and a ghost. Indeed like all other 
semi-metaphysicians, or rather like a chemist, he seldom leaves 
a thing until he reduces it to a caput mortuum.”’ 

‘¢You have anticipated me; (said Miss Sempronia,) I was about 
to bring the same charge against Mr. Pope—you will recollect 
in the letter of Eloisa to Abelard, the author starts an idea which 
he fairly hunts down, or perhaps more properly, hunts up, for 
he certainly gets it over the trees—Jamie, turn to the passage if 
you please—you will find it I think in—” 

“Ah here it is—(said Jamie,) I'll read it.”°— 

“But o’er the twilight groves and dusky caves, 

Long sounding aisles and intermingled graves 

Black melancholy sits, and round her throws 

A death-like silence and a dread repose; 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 

Shades every flower and darkens every green, 

Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 

And breathesa browner horrour on the woods.” 
“This is the passage you meant, madam, is it not?” said Jamie, 
when he had read it. “It is: (replied Miss S.) here you observe 
that Melancholy “sits” “throws” saddens” shades” darkens” 
“deepens” and “breathes.” Mr. Pope has, as you perceive, per- 
sonified Melancholy, and paints her black: suaquemque trahit 
voluptas, every man certainly has a right to suit himself in the co- 
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four of his female acquaintance; but it seems to me, that he makes 
her “sit” over a good deal of ground—She is none of your elfin 
damsels that vou can shut up in a hawthorn blossom; but a real 
Hottentot beauty, spreading her sable corporation over “twilight 
groves” “dusky caves” “long sounding aisles” and “intermingled 
graves”. ‘This is certainly carrying a figure pretty far. But to 
do Mr. Pope justice, he seems to have preserved the gigantick 
proportions of his mistress: for, you observe, she “breathes a 
browner horrour on the woods”—Now, if she had sat like most 
ladies, under the embowering shades which common poets throw 
over their Delias and Celias, she would have breathed, whatever 
she did breathe, in the woods. But Mr. Pope knew too well 
what was due to proportion; he, therefore, all sitting a8 she is, 
raises the black head of his fair one, so that her lips may over- 
top the “twilight groves” and “breathe their browner horrour 
on the woods.” This, if not pushing a metaphor too far, is cer- 
tainly pushing it too high. But I have not done with the passage 
yet—I object to giving colour to any thing immaterial. Mr, 
Pierpont has spoken of “purple air” and “purple odours’’—this 
may be philosophically correct, for air is matter, and odours are 
always wafted on atomical particles of this matter; but how can 
‘horrour,”’ or any other emotion of the mind, be said to have co- 
lour? Such is the offuscating genius of Mr. Pope, however, that 
he has not only made Melancholy black—which perhaps he might 
do, under the authority of personification, as well as from the 
Greek derivation of the word,—but he has given a colour to “hor- 
rour’”’—a colour not only brown, but browner.”’ 

‘‘Browner than what?” said the Chevalier— 

“That, the poet has not condescended to tell us’*—said Miss 
Sempronia—The "Squire who had sat in silence, for a long time, 
seeing a pause in the eonversation, remarked that they had all 
forgotten one very important fault in both the poets that had 
been under consideration, namely alliteration—+1 admit (said 
he) that a poet falls easily, and sometimes insensibly, into this 
fault—nay, Iam ready to admit that it is a fault only when carri- 
ed to excess—I suinetimes, as you may have remarked, commit 
it even in prose. But what I chiefly complain of, particularly in 
Mr. Pierpont, is, that he takes no pains to guard against this propen- 
sity. Now, where a poet is at the trouble of seeking after words that 
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begin with the same letter, it is all very well—he deserves credit for 
his industry; but when these words flow in without any effort on 
his part. the whole beauty is lost, and it is his business to strike 
them out. The most objectionable lines of this kind in the au- 
thor I have just mentioned are the following: 
“The lordly lion leaves his lonely lair,” 


and 
“The cross is crumbled and the crosier crush’d.” 


In the last, particularly, the fault is more prominent than usu- 
al; for not only the first but the second letter also, of every word, 
is made an accomplice of the crime. And here it is evident 
that the poet took no sort of pains to produce the alliteration; it 
seems, on the contrary, to have tumbled from his pen with no 
more effort, than one would make in swallowing raw oysters. I 
recollect a case perfectly in point, which will show the superi 
ority of alliteration, when sought after, over that which comes 
naturally” — ' 

“Stop my dear Sir; (said Jamie;) I am sure I know the case 
you allude to—it was in my friend Didderee Whirr, was it not? 
Pray let me tell it”—and without waiting for the ‘Squires reply 
he began—*You all know, that Didderee was excessively fond of 
impromptus—and he was certainly better at them, than any man 
I ever saw—he had made an elegant one, to be used, the first 
time he met one of his female acquaintances in tears—an oppor- 
tunity soon occurred—he met”— 

*Me! (said the little widow,) and repeated the following lines: 


From the dumb heart, let manly sorrow flow, 
While women wail in words, and wear the weeds of woe!” 


“Well, and your reply?” asked Jamie—*Ah—that you may 
tell, yourself” said the widow laughing— 
“I will. [said Jamie] Didderee had scarcely finished the last 


word, when out popped the following real impromptu from the 
widow: 


O’er sorrows seas stern stoicks silent sail 
While we with words will weep, with woe worn weeds will wail. 


Didderee swore that he never would come out again with an 
alliteration to a lady—but with all due deference to the widow— 
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Li ink with the “Squire, tuat Didderee’s wos tue best, because 
I .now, he was at least a week in studying it” 

Jamie said, that he was sorry to take up so much of the atten- 
tion of the Club to himself; but he hoped they would allow him 
tu make one more observation, on the poem of Mr. Pierpont—«l 
am surprised, said he. that a man of his musical taste sould 
have omitted to bring ia the mellifluous tones, in which Balaam was 
aildressed by his long eared fellow traveller and supporter. No- 
thing surely could have more forcibly shown the *coneord of 
sweet sounds,” and no part of the bible could have been introdu- 
ced with better effect. I think i could have managed to bring in 
the breath of Sterne’s patient friend, among the “Airs of Pales- 
tine” with the happiest effect, and without violating any of the 
rules laid down by the criticks—as, for example: 

An Angel met the prophet in his way— 
Wide op’d the beast his mouth, intent to bray; 
When tones, as sweet as—sugar-house melasses! 


Flow’d—what, from Balaam’s jaws? —No—from his Ass’s”— 


“T should have no objection to that [said Miss Sempronia } but 
for the double rhymes of the closing couplet—for notwithstand- 
ing Homer, and Horace, and Virgil, and Ovid, and Vida, and 
Lope de Vega, and Camoens, and Prior, and Spenser and Dry- 
den, and Boileau, and Voltaire, and all the best poets that ever 
wrote: I must still maintain, that dissyllables, whether spondee, 
trochee, or iambick, are not calculated for any kind of Poetry, 
except Bacchanalian songs’— 

“Pray [said Miss Anna Matilda, yawning] Mr. de Monde, 
what o’clock is it’?—Eleven ma’am-—+Bless me, said the Pre- 
sident, then it is time to adjourn’”— N. 


FOR THE PORTICO, 


Strictures on the act of the Assembly of Maryland for suppres- 
sing Duelliug. 


The necessity of scrutinizing the proceedings of those to whom 
is entrusted the management of our publick euncerns; and the 
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propriety of bringing the rules of conduct which they may impose 
on us, to the touch-stone of the constitution, will not be contro. 
verted. It must also be admitted that no exemption can be 
claimed in favour of iny act of legislation, merely on account of 
its moral or religious tendency. 

These premises being admitted, I shall not be accused of be. 
ing the advocate of the barbarous practice of duelling, if I pro- 
ceed to inquire into the constitutionality of the act of Assembly 
for suppressing it, passed at last session. The second section 
provides that the “giver and receiver of a challenge shall be inca- 
pable of holding or being elected to any office of profit or trust, 
civil or military in this state.” A very slight examinetion of this 
section will be sufficient to convince the most unwilling, that the 
legislature have presumed to touch the ark of the constitution 
with unhallowed hands; or, (to say the least,) “that their zeal is 
not according to knowledge ” ‘The independence of the several 
departments ef the government on each other, is a fundamental 
principle of the constitution, and the smallest encroachment of 
any one; on the province of any other, ought to be carefully ob- 
served and promptly repelled. The executive branch, in parti- 
cular, needs to be more anxiously guarded from invasion by the 
legislative, on account of its comparative feebleness, resulting 
from its want of a veto; from its very limited patronage; and 
from the brevity of its political existence; circumstances which 
expose it to continual danger from its more powerful neighbour. 
Our assembly has here virtually arrogated to itself the omnipo- 
tence of the British parliament, which has declared certain of- 
fences incapable of the king’s pardon. I am surprised that 
they did not declare offenders against their law, incapable of 
the governour’s pardon. It would not have been a more flagrant 
violation of the privileges of that office, than that which they 
were actually guilty of, 

Nay, our servants, not satisfied with invading the province of 
their fellow servants, have dared to abridge the rights of their 
masters. They have turned their parricidal hands against the 
authors of their political being—they say to the people, you shall 
not elect any person who has been in any way concerned in a 
transaction which we disapprove; though it has no relation to any 
office whatever. 
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The third section provides that any person elected, or appoint- 
ed to any office or place, civil or military, shall make oath, 
“that he hath not been engaged in a duel as principal or second, 
by giving, accepting, or carrying a challenge, or by fighting a du- 
el, or in any other manner in violation of this act, nor will he 
be so concerned directly or indirectly.” Let us now inquire 
whether it be competent for the legislature to impose such an oath 
by law. 

The establishment of tests is an attribute of sovereignty; first, 
because they are in derogation of common right; secondly, bee 
cause they are restrictions of natural liberty; thirdly, because, by 
them, any description of persons in the commonwealth, who may 
be obnoxious to the ruling party, may be thereby deprived of cer- 
tain rights and privileges, to which every citizen is, prima facie, 
entitled. It is a fundamental principle in our republican govern- 
ment, that the sovereignty resides, not in the legislature, nor even 
in the government collectively, but in the people. ‘The legisla- 
ture can not then rightfully exercise the power in question, un- 
less it be expressly, or by-necessary implication, delegated to 
them by the people in the constitution, or bill of rights. In the 
former, not a shadow of authority can be found; in the latter, the 
only expression which can be tortured to serve that purpose, is 
the thirty-fifth section, which is in the following words: “that 
no other test or qualification ought to be required on admission 
to any office of profit or trust, than such oath of support and fidel 
ity to the state and such oath of office, as shall be directed by this 
convention or by the legislature of this state; and a declaration 
of belief in the Christian religion.” Let us now examine this 
grant analytically; and first the force of the word such, which 
may perhaps be relied on as giving a discretionary latitude. It 
is well known to all who are conversant in the phraseology of our 
laws, that this word has frequently the meaning of the definite 
article the; as in the phrase ‘such person,” which occurs in al- 
most every page of the statute book, and is equivalent only to 
the person. So that the sentence to avoid ambiguity, ought to 
be rendered “the oath of support and the oath of office.’—In the 
former part of the sentence, the word ‘such’ is used in a man- 
ner which excludes the idea of generality. Is it not reasonable, 
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then. to construe the same word when used in pari materia. on 








a siuilar occasion, and in the very next breath, in the same man- 
ner. and in the same limitations? ‘Lhe sectior in question dele- 
gutes power only on certain specified, defined and enumerated 
points: viz. the oath of support and fidelity; the oath of office, and 
belief of Christianity; so that the word such can be expressive 
only of the mode or form of the oath; which we admit to be in the 
discretion of the legisiatare. Besides, the words of office quali- 
fy and effeciually restrain the generality of the phrase. Can so- 
phi-try itself maintain that the oath of not having carried a chal 

lenge, &c. is an oath of office? If so, words may be made to 
mean any thing. By an oath of office has always, heretofore, been 
understood an oath for the true and faithful performance of the 
duties of that office; not a purgation or abjuration of immoralities 
which have no connexion with, and can have no bearing what- 
ever on, any office. 

Li all tests on admission, be oaths of office, within the meaning 
of the framers of the bill of rights, why have they coupled them 
together by the conjunction copulative, which always has a dis- 
tinctive operation on the sense of those words which it connects? 
It is observable, also, that they have not said oaths, but oath, in 
the singular number. Again: had the convention intended to 
confer the unlimited power contended for, they would have in- 
serted the word other, so as to make it read *such other oath of 
office.”’ 

Ihave thus analytically examined the internal evidence of 
the authority relied on; and will now proceed to test it bv the 
rules of law; first premising, that the constitution and bill of 
rights, are in fict statutes, and as such are to be expounded. Se- 
condly that from the negative words used, the section under con- 
sideration isa prohibitory statute. First, it isa rule that “if the 
meaning of a statute be doubtful. the consequences are tobe con- 
sieved in the construction.” 10. Mod. Rep. $44. Let us now 
submit the duelling act to this rule: if the legislature mav under 7 
the words oath of office, impose any other test than that which re- 4 
lates tothe discharge of duty, a door is onened to the most unbound- , 
ed potitical an! relicions intolerance: for instance. they might im- 
pose the necessity of receiving the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
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per, as is the law at this very time in England; or they might, un. 
der colour of suppressing vice and immorality, require an abju- 
ration of the practice of profane swearing. ‘The moral tendency 
of these tests, surely, would not be a sufficient apology for their 
unconstitutionality. 

Secondly: a statute. on the whole, ought to be so construed, 
that, if it can be prevented, no clause, sentence or word shall be 
superfluous, void or insignificant.” 1. Shower. i068. If the ex- 
position adopted by the legislature, be t!e true one. the word of- 
fice, in the bill of rights, is superfuous acd insignificant, and 
the sentence ought te have been rendered “such oath as shall be 
directed, &c.”’ 

Thirdly: we should consider the mischief, the remedy and the 
reason of the remedy.” 3. Rep. 7. Co. Lit’. 272. 2 Inst. 301, 
And first tne mischief—Experience had demonstrated in that 
country, from which we derived most of our political institutions, 
and which we were most apt to imitate, that the legislature were 
prone to assume the power of establishing oppressive and intole- 
rant tests; for instance, the ahjuration of popery, and receiv- 
ing the sacrament. The remedy is the provision in question of 
the bill of rights: and the reason of the remedy. is, as I appre- 
hend, the prevention of similar usurpations and abuses bv our le- 
gislature, Were the inhibition not intended to restrain this body, 
the whole provision would be nugatory and inoperative. because 
the tests there prohibited, being in their nature. obviously legisla- 
tive functions, were to be apprehended from that department alone, 
to which all legislative powers therein granted. had been exclu- 
sively assigned. This presumption was confirmed by the history 
of England, where among the innumerable exertions of preroga- 
tive by their most arbitrary monarchs, this purely legislative one 
had not, in a single instance, been affected. To have apprehend 
ed the assumption of it then. by an annual executive. whose pow- 
ers are definite. precise and extremely limited, would augur a 
childish timidity, and ignorance of history, which cannot be justly 
imputed to the sages who framed our bill of rights. 

No argument is necessary to prove that the restraint was not 
ntended chiefly for the judiciary department; because the evil is 
entirely beyond the sphere of their influence. 
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Fourthly: Such construction ought to be put on a remedial 
statute, as will tend to suppress the mischief intended to be re- 
medied.” 3. Inst. 381. 6. The mischief can only be suppress- 
ed by applying the remedy where alone the evil can exist, name- 
ly to the legislature. 

“The provision of any statute ought to receive such a reason- 
able construction, if the words and subject matter will admit of 
it, as that the existing rights of the publick, or of individuals, be 
not infringed.” 2. Mass. ‘I. Rep. 146. Since the werds and 
subject matter of the bill of rights, will, as has been shown, ad- 
mit the construction recominended by this rule, it ought, surely, 
to be adopted in preference to one which would manifestly lega- 
lize such an infringement. 

It is a dictate of reason as well as of law, that exceptions oat of a 
prohibitory statute, are to be construed strictly, in order to pre. 
vent evasion of it. Ihave before shown that the thirty fifth sec. 
tion of the bill of rights, is, in terms, a prohibitory statute; the 
clause under which the legislature must have acted, is as man- 
ifestly an exception out of it; therefore, it must be construed strict- 
ly: that is, against the claim of the legislature. 

I have thus, I flatter myself, shown, first, that the power to 
institute tests, is an attribute of sovereignty—Secondly, that 
since the sovereignty resides, not in the legislature, but in the 
people, the former cannot rightfully exercise this power without 
authority from the latter. Thirdly, that no such authority has 
been given. The last position [ have endeavored to maintain, 
first by showing that no express authority existed; secondly, that 
such an authority did not necessarily, nor even probably, result 
from the language of the convention. If I have succeeded in 
establishing these points, it follows as a necessary consequence, 
that the second and third sections of the act in question, are un- 
constitutional, and of course null and void. 

Section the sixth enacts in substance, that persons leaving the 
state to evade or violate the provisions of this act, shall never- 
theless be liable to the penalties of it; viz. from five to eighteen 
years confinement in the Penitentiary! And the governour is vir. 
tually required to demand the offender of the authorities of the 
state where the offence is committed! Our legislature assume 
the right of punishing offences against the peace, government 
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and dignity of Pennsylvania, Virginia &c! This is no doubt, ve- 
ry friendly on the part of Maryland; but perhaps it may not be re- 
ceived quite so well by her neighbours, who may, not improbably, 
think themselves capable of asserting their own dignity, without 
our officious interference. Let us now seriously inquire into the 
right upon which this section is founded. It must be in virtue 
either of the laws of nations, or the federal constitution: because 
state laws and constitutions are merely municipal, and can have 
no operation beyond their respective territorial limits. And first 
the federal constitution—Art. 4. sect. 2. provides that “a person 
charged in any state with treason, felony or other crime, who 
shall flee from justice and be found in any other state, shall, 
on demand of the executive of the state from which he fled, be 
delivered up to be removed to the state having jurisdiction of the 
crime.” Intention to commit crime is not punishable (at least in 
this country) unless evidenced by some overt act. The law acknow- 
ledges a great difference between crime and mere intention, how- 
ever criminal; because there are usually many gradations of de- 
pravity between the conception and the consummation of it: 

The Federal constitution authorises the demand and delive- 
ry of those only who are charged with crime; but we have just 
seen that mere intention is not crime. It authorises the delives 
ry only of fugitives from (criminal) justice. This necessarily 
presupposes crime. which, as his just been shown, does not exist. 
Thirdly; The same sentence goes on to say, that such persons 
shall be delivered up to be removed to the state having jurisdic” 
tion &c. But jurisdiction is founded on crime; and no crime 
has been committed in Maryland; therefore she can have no ju- 
risdiction, and consequently no right to demand. 

It will perhaps be said, that a breach of the peece has been com- 
mitted in Maryland, by giving or accepting a challenge. For ar” 
gument’s sake, let it be granted. The federal constitution pro- 
vides only for the cases of treason. felony, or other crime. And 
being in derogation of the rights of sovereign states, it must be 
construed strictly. ‘The law makes an important distinction be- 
tween crimes and misdemeanors; among the latter of which only? 
a breach of the peace, however aggravated, is ranked. And so 
generally received is this distinction, in the coustruction of the 
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proviston, that my opponents may be c¢! 
Rustance of a demand in case of a mere 


iallengec’ tu cite a Sitigle 


misdemeanor. 


Secondly: Can the right accrue under the law of nations? 


The several states were, before the union. to all intents, sove- 


reign and independent of each other. 


By the union they resign- 


ed only certain specitied rights, of course to all other purposes, 


they are as to each other, still foreign » 
tious, cousequently, applies to the regula 
course. But in vain will you search the 
for even a constructive autlority in o 


tates, and the law of na- 
tion of their nutual inter- 
» writers on that subject 
ne government, to make 


such a demand of another. Indeed to admit such a ciaim (ubless 


in virtue of a special compact) would 
ment of sovereignty. 


amount to an avandon- 


Thirdly; is it compatible with the genius and maxims of ou 


own state constitution? 
The bill of rights (section 18.) asset 
principle: ¢ Tinat the trial of facts. wh 


‘ts the following abstract 


ere they arise. is one of 


the greatest securities of the life. liberties and estate of the peo- 


ple.” Agreeably to this maxi. facts may net be tricd in a part 


evenof tiis state. other than where they 


occurred: though the pro- 


cess of the courts runs into all parts of it, and the attendance of 


the necessary witnesses may thus be elf 


‘ctually compelled. But 


under the duelling law, a matter of fact which may subject an 


Ainerican citizen to tufamy and the ho 


rrours of a dungeon for 


eixsiteen years, shall be tried, not merely ip a different county, 


bitin a different siate: though the process of one state does not. 


run into another; and of course he cannot procure the attendance 


of ‘is witnesses. The trial under these 
necessity, be ex parte. 


circumstances must, of 


The nineteenth section of the bill of rights declares that “in all 


eriminal prosecutions, every man hath a right to have process for 
his witnesses.” But this important provision is defeated by the 


duelling act, asI have just shown: because from the nature of 


the case, the witnesses must Le presume 


d to be beyond the reach 


of the court, to wit. in the state where the fact arose; hence the 
traverser must be dependant for safety on the courtesy of those 


Whose testimony might acquit him. 


It isa maxim of the common law, that no man shall be twice 


put in jeopardy for the same offence. 





But if Maryland may 
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unis an offence committed in another state, the offender may 
be twice punished; a feature of tyranny unknown even to the 
laws of Draco. "hat this would be the result, is apparent from 
the following consideration: Virginia, (for example,) has ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of oifences committed within her limits, (ex- 
cept in cases cognizable by the United States’ courts.) of course, 
a record of former conviction, or former acquittal, could not be 
pleaded in bar of the prosecution. 

‘Thus it appears, that the right assumed in the sixth section of 
the Dueling Act, cannot be exercised in virtue of our own muni- 
cipal coistitutions, Secondly: that of course it must be derived 
under tie federal constitution, or the law of nations. 

That it sas the sanction of neither of these, has I hope, been 
satisfactorily shown. And if so, this section also, is unconsti- 
tivual and void. WwW. W. HL 

Hel-dir, June, 1817. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Natural History of the Locust. 


Of the history of this insect, interesting as it certainly is, 
very little seems to have been known, by any naturalist. At 
least, nothing satisfactory has been given upon the subject, in 
any regular system of natural history. Linneus places it among 


the Cicada, and derives its specifick name, from its regular appear- 


ance amoug us, every seventeen years. He says, that it is pecu- 
liar to America; and to this circumstance, probably, may be attri- 


_ buted the general ignorance concerning its history: as the Euro- 


pean entomologists have had no opportunity of examining it, and 
our vwn country has yet produced but few persons, who have de- 
voted themselves to such studies. We have been induced to be- 
lieve, that some account of it, at the present time, will be more 
interesting. as this is one of the regular periods, at which, it is 
said, this insect appears in such numbers as to attract universal 
attention. It would have given us great pleasure, to have been 
able to make this account satisfactory, as well to the scientifick, 
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as 10 the merely curious reader; but we are compelled to coniess, 
that, notwithstanding all our inquiries, we are yet ignorant of 
many facts, the knowledge of which is essential to a correct en- 
toinological history. 

In the New-York Medical Repository for 1801 Vol. IV. we 
find a communication on this subject from the Rev. Nicholas 
Collin of Philadelphia; in which there isa translation of a re- 
cord made on the books of the Swedish church, in the year 
1715, by the Rev. Andrew Sandel, then rector of that church, in 
the following words:—In the month of May a peculiar kind of 
grasshoppers or flies, called by the English locusts, issued from 
the earth. They came upevery where, even on the hard roads, 
They were enabled to pierce the earth by means of a shell, that 
covered the whole body even the mouth and feet. Having issu- 
ed from the earth, they crept out of their shells, flew about, pla- 
ced themselves every where on the trees, and made a peculiar 
noise. As they were in great numbers over the whole country, 
the noise was so loud that the people could hardly hear the bells 
in the woods. ‘They ripped the bark of the trees, and put worms 
therein. Many expected that the trees would be dried up by 
this; but we found, next year, that it did not happen. Swine and 
fowls fed on these insects. The Indians did also eat them, es- 
pecially on the first arrival, after a previous light roasting: from 
this it is probable that they are of the same kind with those eaten 
by John the Baptist. ‘They were of short continuance, dying in 
June.” To this record the Rev. Mr. Collin adds the follow- 
jog remarks: *The worms mentioned were, no doubt, those white 
worm-like eggs which the present locusts deposit in the bark, 
All the other circumstances correspond with those that now take 
place. That the locusts were not destructive, appears by the ac- 





court given by the same author, on the extraordinary fertilty of 


that year, in wheat, rye, Indian corn, oats, and apples. ‘That 
year was remarkably healthy among the Swedes, as appears from 
the small number of deaths on the funeral records, which includ- 
ed a district at least fifteen miles north, west, and south from 
Philadelphia.” 
In the Dictionnaire de Trévous, article Sauterelle, we find the 
following account. which, in some particulars, corresponds with 
hat of the Rev. Dr. Sandel: “Petit insecte volant et sautillant 
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six pieds, et les ailes de différentes couleurs. C’est avec leur 
ailes que les sauterelles rendent un son, lorsqu’elles ont quitté 
la forme de nymphes mais il n’y a que les males qui chantent. 
On mange des sauterelles en bien des endroits, par example en 
Palestine. S. Jean en mange dans son desert, Chez les Orien- 
taux, c’est la Coutame de servir sur table des sauterelles, de 
moins parmi les gens du commun. En Perse et 4 la Chine les 
peuples mangent des sauterelles trites au beurre.” 

We are indebted to the politeness of a friend, for the dary of 
a gentleman of Maryland, of very accurate and minute o)serva- 
tion, for the year 1800; from which we collect the following facts: 
on the 4th day of May they were observed, for the first time, in 
digging a piece of ground, about eighteen inches below the sur- 
face, on their passage upwards. ‘The spring of this year was an- 
usually backward, the ground on the 4th of May being so hard 
frozen, as to make it dificult to dig it—n the Lith they 
mace their first appearance above the ground) ‘They come out 
generally during the night, and craw! to various heights upon the 
first tree or fence that presents itself. Ln this state they resem- 
ble the common Beetle; are of along oval form, about one inch 
and a quarter in lengti, and about nine lines in the largest cir- 
cumference; of a light brown or dirty cream colour. In the three 
divisions of head, waist and belly, they have a strong resemblance 
to the comuon fly, differing essentially, however, in this particu- 
lar: that two claws, (not unlike those of a crab.) spring from the 
inferivur portion of tue head, instead of from the middle, as in the 
fly. It is chiefly with these two claws, that they work their 
gloomy passage through the ground. They have, however, four 
other legs, coming out fromthe middle, as in the common fly, 
placed, formed, articulated, and used, in the same manner. The 
shell or coat, with which they are covered, has two imperfect 
apertures through which the enclosed insect performs the neces- 
sary functions of its nature. As soon as they have arrived at a 
convenient spoton the tree, post or fence, they fix their claws firm- 
ly into it, and begin the operation of extricating themselves from 
the coat which invests them. This they do by a gentle wor\ing 
of the body, something like ashrugging of the shoulders—in a 
few minutes a slit begins to appear on the top of the head between 
the eyes—this slit extends rapidly down the back, to the lower 
end of the middle division, or waist. ‘The head and fore claws 
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first issue from the opening: and then, by the assistance of these, 
pressing forward, with its whole force. the locust entirely extri- 
cates itself, leaving its empty shell still firmly fixed in the wood. 
For some time after they have thrown off the shackles of their ex- 
ternal covering, they appear to be extremely weak, being unable 
to fly, and to crawl but feebly. In this state they are of a dark 
cream colour, with a bluish tinge, in shape and wings resembling 
the large horse-fly, their eyes however more protuberant; and of 
a deep red, like drops of sealing-wax. The manner in which the 
wings are folded on each side, in the Grub-cuse, deserves particu- 
cular notice: the folds, or plaits, are so exquisitely small and de- 
licate as scarcely to be discerned by the naked eye. When they 
have acquired sufficient strength to make the experiment, they 
begin to work and unfold these wings, which ina few minutes are 
expanded to their whole size: and the locust is enabled to fly to 
the nearest tree, or shrub, where itis more protected from the 
numerous animals that prey uj; on it in its feeble state. 

The ‘emales only are furnished with an instrument for slitting 
the bark of the tender twigs, in orcer to deposit their eggs. This 
instrument, abont one fourth of an inch in length, is placed in the 
rim of the belly and folds back towards the tail; it can be raised 
or depressed at pleasure by means of strong abdominal muscles. 
The form of the instrument is precisely like that which is used by 
Tanners for peeling the bark from trees.—They continued to come 
out of the ground in great numbers, until the 2Cth of May; after 
which time, we regret extremely, that the gentleman, from whose 
diary we get this account, made no further observations. At 
this time, they commenced their song—the notes of which may 
be compared to the sounds produced by slurring the bow of a 
violin along the second string open or a, the length of six crotch- 
ets. and then falling to the third string open, or d, by a continu- 

‘ed slur, ending there, one crotchet in length: supposing, however, 
that the strings of the Violin are slack, (though in tune,) so as to 
produce a jarring sound, 

It is from the males only that the musick proceeds; and it seems 
to be used as an expression of amorous desire, which the female 
receives with all the modesty of coy virginity. The musical or- 
gan is fixed immediately below the insertion of the wings—it ap- 

pears to be composed of a strong, but transparent membrane, 
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stretched over several moveable rids or bars, so as to form some- 
thing like the belly of a coounon bellows. During the emission 
of sound, this organ has a quick vibratory motion. In the affair 
of generation, a very singuiar and important fact is observable, 
which we believe is peculiar to the locusts of this country. Mas 
el feminina Ciccda in coitu adeo firmiter uniti, ut sine corporum 
mutilatione separari nullo modo possint; et in hoc statu per ho- 
ras multas manent, donee feecundationis opus perfectum sit. Per 
lucos firmiter sic uniti spe volitant, et complures simul in con- 
spectu apparent. ‘Yo this fact may be added another equally cu- 
rious, which we state upon the authority of several gentlemen, 
who assure us of its correctness: mas, propagationis impetu for- 
sitan ex'austuset superatus. vel vite functus officio, coitu consum- 
mato, statim moritur: The female lives but afew days after hav- 
ing deposited her eggs, which vary in number from one to several 
hundred. ‘These circum-tances are sufficient to prove the er- 
rour of the notion, that these insects are migratory. They do lit- 
tle or no injury to vegetation, deriving their sustenance princi- 
pally from the dew deposited on the leaves of trees and plants. 
The small twigs in which the eggs are deposited, are destroyed 
by that operation, but the rest of the tree remains sound. From 
the egg. in the progress of a few weeks. a small white worm is 
produced, resembling the maggots to be found in cheese—these, 
as soon as the quickening powers are developed. fall to the ground, 
and begn the process of inh-ming themselves. Very little is 
known of the depth, to which they descend, or of the various trans- 
formations, which they undergo during the seventeen years, that 
they thus remain concealed from observation. The period,at which 
they appear in the Spring, depends altogether, as it would appear, 
on the state of the weather, Before they finally quit their place 
of concealment, they come repeatedly to the surface of the earth, 
to ascertain the temperature of the atmosphere, and retire again, 
if they find it not congenial to their feelings. During the pre- 
sent year, they were first discovered on digging the ground, ear- 
ly in May; but none, we believe, were seen above the surface, un- 
til the Ist or 2d of June, the weather during the whole month 
having been unusuail, cold, 

An erroneous idea seems to prevail very generally, that the 
Cicada Septendecem, is the same with the African Locust, and 
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with tnat eaten by St. Join the Baptist, ia the wilderness. ‘Ij,is 
notion is adopted by the Rev. Mr. Sandel, and by most of the 
writers on the subject; but the verv accurate account of the 
African Locust, given by Captain Riley, in his interesting nar- 
rative, must decide the question against them. 
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Mathematical Solutions. 


Solution of the 1st Question, Vol. II. p. 421, by the Rev. Dr. 
James Freeman, of Boston.™ 










;  - 
The question may be stated thus: Given wy = 223083; 
and wy z= 52488; and x: xz::a—y:y—z. Required a, u 
and z. 
When 3 numbers, x, ¥, z, are in simple harmonical proportion, 







the greatest, a= y x, or. wy z= Pe and if the terms are multi- 
plied by any number whatever, w, they continue in harmonical 
proportion: consequently the square root of the continual pro- 
duct, divided by w, is equal to the greatest of the numbers; that 








is ——|=.. Find w by repeated trials, so that it will give «, 













within the limits of the question. In the present question it is 
evident, that a must be less than the cube root of 223083, which 
is a little more than 60, and that it cannot much exceed 50. Af- 
ter a few trials, it will be found, that 59488 can be divided by 18, 
without a remainder, and that the quotient, 2916, is a square, 
the root of which is 54: therefore w= 18, and w=—54. The va. 
lue of yand z may be obtained in the following manner: the 
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it is evident that the other two terms must be 2 and 1.5; be- 





*Dr. Freeman observes in a letter to the Editor, that he does not send this 
for publication, but for the sake of showing, that, “in Mathematicks, as 
well as in Theology, Politicks and many other sciences, some questions, 
which at first sight appear very difficult, are easy enough, if we view them 
in the most obvious ght, and do not undertake to encumber them with toe 
much learning.” 
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cause 2X1.5—3, and because 3, 2, and 1.5 are numbers in 














harmonical proportion. Consequently 2x18=36=y, and 1.5 
X18—-27—z. The three numbers sought are then 54, 56, and 
27; the continual product of which is 52488, and the sum of their 
cubes 223083. 





Solution of Question 4th, in the March Number, Page 246. 
By Robert Adrain, Esq. Professor, §c. New-York. 


It is certain that the equation /xr=/a+y found by Mr. 
Emerson, cannot be the fluent of the proposed fluxional equation 


ax + yr ay on a 
-=x-+y— —: for since “x=,/+y, we have r=a+y, 





y x 
and x=y; which values of wand x being substituted in the givem 
equation, it becomes a+y=a+y+y—a—y; whence a=o. which 
is impossible, for a is a given quantity. A similar absurdity fol- 
lows if we use the fluxion of the equation \/a= JSat+y without 
previously removing the surd. In Vinces’ Fluxions, we find the 
same fluxional eyuation, and the same erroneous conclusion. 

We shall now show how the true fluent or fluents may be found. 








ax + yr ay 
Taking the fluxion of the given equation =x +y— —ac- 
y « 
| oe 
cording to the rule prescribed, it becomes (a+y).—-= , that is 
. 3 
y x 


y¥ & 
of the factors =o: if we make ao, we have by taking the fluent 


t+y ry ee : ; 
fee. <a==0. Now in this equation we may make either 


. ° 1 
«== Cy; and by taking the fluent again, x=CyxC. 

The proposed equation being of the first order, there can be on- 
ly one arbitrary quantity in its fluent. there must therefore be a 


1 
determinate relation between Cand C€. To determine this rela- 


1 ; i? 
tion put CyxC and Cy for # and & in the given equation which 
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t 
1 U i aU 
will thus become aC x Cy=Cy+ C+ y—y-—, whence C= —_,; 
C C-1 
2 
aC 1 
and therefore w=Cy+ : or (to simplify a little) puttingC=-, 
c-1 
4 c 
we have y=cxv——-, which is the complete fluent of the given 
1-c 


equation, the quantity c being altogether arbitrary. 
Again we may make the other factor equal to nothing; and from 





aty wy cy + — 
~—=c wehave —=—,/+-/. If now we substitute in 
_ 2 . 
yY x ad 


y 
in the given equation this value of —, the fluxions will disappear, 


&# 
and we shall have the equation y=x+2 //ca, or, which is the 


same thing (ganet) set ax, which is the particular solution of the 
given equation, and has evidently been obtained without taking 
any fluent whatever, and without the admission of any constant 
quantity. 
a 2 
Each of these two equations y=ca— —, and (y—xr)=4 ax, 
l-c 
satisfies the proposed equation; they are notwithstanding this, 
essentially diiferent in their nature, the general equation belong- 
ing toa straight line, and the particular equation to a parabola: so 
that the latter cannot become a case of the former whatever value 
we give to the arbitrary quantity c. we may, however, derive the 
particular from the general equation, according to the method of 


La Grange, as follows: 
a 


Take the fluxion of the general equation y=ca— — , making 
1-—c 


only ¢ variable; this fluxion ac—ac put =0 gives c=1+ — 
(I-e)’ 
a 


now substitute this value of c in the equation y=ca—, — and we 
l-c 


as apa a aaa 
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obtain y=a-+2 fag, as before. We may also arrive at this par- 
ticular equauiwn by means of taking a fluent. 


y — © sy 
™ : . at: . 
Resuming the equation ~=tVaty we have —-=———_(re- 
x x “ox far 


taining only the sign +), and the fluents are a+ d= « Ys 
in which the quantity is by no means arbitrary, but has a cer- 


tain number of particular values which remain to be determined. 
2 


From Vap+d=Va+y we have y=.di—a+24/x+.a, and 


Re 
therefore y= ——-+-a now substitute these values of y, and y in 
Vv 
. 2 , 
the proposed equation, and it becomes (.4—a) x(1+- -o:and 
r 
Va 


2 

therefore 4—a=o, consequently there are two values of 4, viz. 
. ad . 2 

A=—+/a. which values being put for 4 in the equation y= si—a 

2 AY wher, we have y=. +2 aw, as found by the preceding 


methods. 


Mathematical Question. 


Question 3d, hy Mr. Michael Ward, Teacher of Mathematicks. 
Sligo, Treland. 

[Presented to the Editor by Mr. Owen Reynolds, Professor, &c. Baltimore. ] 

From the centre of a given semicircle, it is required to draw 
geometrically a right line, to terminate in the tangent, drawn 
to the extremity of the diameter, so that the part of this line, 
intercepted between the circumference and the tangent, may be 
equal to the right line, drawn from the point in which it cuts the 
circumference, perpendicular to the diameter. 

(The proposer of the above question, we are told, has been 
blind from his infancy. | 

—teeae 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. James Ross’s Edition of the Westminster Garvex Guawvan. This very 

valuable elementary work is now in the Press, at Philadelphia, and willsoon 
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be ready for publication. A friend has very politely put into our hands the 
first twelve pages, from which we have formed a favourable judgment of 
the competency of the Editor. The Westminster Grammar has been ac- 
knowledged by many of the first classical scholars, to contain the best expo- 
sition of the principles of the Greek language, that has ever been placed in 
the hands of a learner; and this edition of it by Mr. Ross, appears in every 
respect to be well executed. It is printed by subscription, at the moderate 
price of seventy five cents. 

Coase and Maxwett, Baltimore, have just published, “A sketch of the 
Life, Last Sickness, and Death, of Mrs. Mary Jane Grosvenor. Left among 
the papers of the late hon. Thomas P. Grosvenor.” The excellent charac- 
ter which the author of this little sketch bore with him to the grave, would 
ensure a welcome reception to any thing, that came from his pen; but the 
present offering is rendered doubly acceptable to his friends, and will be re- 
ceived with increased interest by the publick, as being the natural, unstudied 
eloquence of a manly heart, struggling with the heaviest of all afflictions. 
Productions of this sort possess a value, independent of mere literary merit: 
they carry with them practical lessons of piety: they offer examples how a 
Christian should arm himself to support calamity: and they prepare the mind 
to receive the holy influence of religious impressions. Under all these con- 
siderations, this interesting little biography will be found to deserve the at- 
tention of every reader. 





M. Carer and Sow, Philadelphia, have lately published “Essays on Hy- 
pochondriacal and other Nervous Affections. By John Reid, M.D. Mem- 
ber of the royal college of Physicians, London; and late physician to the 
Finsbury Dispensary.” An ociavo volume of 209 pages. Dr. Reid has so well 
managed to combine the useful with the agreeable, in these essays, that, not- 
withstanding they contain nothing new or original, they will be read with 
pleasure even out of the pale of the profession. 





Tay have also lately published “The Poetic Mirror, or the Living Bards 
of Britain.” The attempt of some witty humorist to hit off the manner of 
most of the popular, modern poets—in which he has been eminently suc- 
cessful, except in the case of Lord Byron. 


Tary have also lately published “A Catechism of Political Economy; or, 
familiar conversations on the manner in which wealth is produced, distribut- 
ed and consumed in society. By Jean-Baptiste Sav, Professor of Political 
Economy in the Atheneg Royal of Paris, Knight of St. Woldomir of Russia 
member of the societies of Zurich, Bologna, &c. and author of a Treatise on 
Political Economy. Translated from the French by John Richter.” 

Kirk and Meacsrv, New-York, bave just published “A series of Discour- 


ses on the Christian Revciation, viewed in Connexion with the Moderna As- 
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tronomy. By Thomas Chalmers, D. D. Minister of the Tron church of Glas- 


gow a 


Joscpn Ronson, Baltimore, has just published the follow ing Plays: «Ma. 
nucl, A ‘Tragedy in five acts. As performed at the theatre, royal, Drury- 
Lane. By the Rev.C. Maturin, Author of Bertram,” Ke. 

“The Dramatist; or Stop him who can! A comedy. In Five Acts. As per- 
formed at the Philadelphia and Baltimore Theatres. By Frederick Rey- 
nolds. (From the Prompt-Book, by permission of the Managers.)” 

“The Comet; or he would be an Astronomer. <A Farce, In two Acts 
As performed with the greatest applause at the Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Theatres. (From the prompt-book, by permission of the Manayers.)”"— 
and “My Landlady’s Gown. <A farce in two acts. As performed at the The- 
atre.royal, Hay-market, and at the Philadelphia and Baltimore Theatres. 
By W. C. Oulton, Author of “Allin good humour,” “Botheration, &c. &e 
(From the prompt-book, by permission of the Managers.)”——These are 
neat editions, handsomely printed upon fine paper, 

E. G. Hovsr, Boston, has lately printed forthe Author, “A Narrative of 
Voyages and Travels in the Northern and Southern Hemispheres, compri. 
sing three voyages round the world; together with a voyage of Survey and 
Discovery, in the Pacific ocean, and Oriental Islands. By Amasa Delano.” 


M. Carey and Sox, have just published, “Memoirs of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Knt. L. L. D. F. R. S. F. S. A. &e. Late President of the Royal 
Academy. Comprising original anecdotes of many distinguished persony 
his contemporaries, and a brief analysis of all his discourses. To which are 
added, varieties on Art. Ry James Northcote, Esq. R. A.”——It is im- 
possible to get up from the perusal of this book, without feeling grateful to 
Mr. Northcote, forthe entertaiment which his labours have provided for the 
publick. 
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Original Poetry—For the Portico, 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE PORTICO. 
Dear Sir, 
I would not have sent you the above imperfect trifle, but [have been im- 
portuned by my brother John to do so for a long time; indeed, 1 should not 
be disappointed ifyou were not to take any notice of it at all. The occasion 


’ 


of it was, my brother procured me “White’s Remains,” and T had no soone! 


read them, than I fel] heartily in love with poor Henry, and have wept fre- 
quently over his sonnet, “Yes, it will soon be ended,” (1 believe the first 
line runs thus, but I could never find courage to get it by heart.) If you 
think it worthy of a place in your paper, you may correct it if you think pro- 
per, as 1 am very apt to write too hastily. Yours, G. 

N. B. Brother John insisted upon placing a Latin motto before it, you must 
judge of the correctness of its application, as I could never get farther in the 
Latin grammar than “hee musa.” Adieu, G. 

P.S. If you think fit to publish this, I have several picces in my work-bag 
that I shall send you to look at when you have leisure. G. 
TO THE MEMORY OF HENRY KIRKE WHITE, THE ENGLISH POET. 

By a young lady of Baltimore. 


“Pauljmque morati, 
Serijs aut citis sedem properamus ad unam. 
Tendimus huc omnes. Hec est domus ultima.” 
Ovip M. Lis. x. Fas. 1. 


"Year Child of Genius! generous Son of Worth! 

A distant friend tvould o’er thee shed a tear, 
Reclining near thy consecrated earth, 

W ould sing in strains of friendship o’er thy bier: 
But vain th’ attempt, *twere hardihood to dare, 
Since in thy praise the lion *poet sung, 

Since swept in undulations through the air 

His lyre’s wild notes; which as they swelled along, 
Caus‘d every breast to feel what can’t be told in song. 
Selene’s ray. gleams o’er the grassy grave, 

The Zephyr’s breath but gently moves the tree: 
And mournfully the cypress branches wave, 
Seeming, in moanings low, to plain for thee. 

But thou hast gone, Elysian fields to see, 


ee 


‘Lord Byron 
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; And taste the joys thy virtues well deserv’d; / 
* On high thy happy soul soar’d joyfully, 

4 As thou from virtue ne’er below hast swerv'd. 

* Thou died’st sweet Henry, like the ear ly rose, 

Fi Which cruel Boreas cuts untimely down; 

fe Ere to the day its full luxuriance blows, 

IN It sinks beneath th’? oppressing cold wind’s frown. 


And yet its coming fragrance all must own: 





ote 


All wish its loveliness complete to know, 


Bat in its breast the canker has his throne, 


fy TR: 


And silent undermines the bud below: 


Then come the blasts, and far the leaves are strown. 
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Or like the snowy crest upon a stone, 
Left by the icy finger’d winter there; 
Which short remains. unmelted and alone. 
And addsa coolness to the vernal air. 


The sun himself doth seem this crest to spare, 


CIE NTS RRR 


et RARE SA 


The snow. his beams unharm@d, reflects aw ays 


Yet from the earth, the stone doth drink his glare, 
f Melting internally the snow; till gay 
a 


The sun beams o’er the stone in scintillations play. 
Henry! farewell! and at this humble tomb, 

While science droops, her face with grief o’erspread; 
See Piety, Hope’s “beamy smile” return, 


pbc Shenae ee 
PRE POS) TORI i AE 


As soft she Whispers “Henry is not dead,” 


SBME Se 
oh 1p 


His soul, ’tis true, has to his maker fled, 









x 


oe . . * 
Ns But while earth lasts, shall live my Henry’s name. 
bs His life was christian—christian his death-bed; 


His works on earth shall long preserve his fame, 
Until Eternity itself, the whole of time shall claim. 
(. 


On the Death of the amiable and lamented Lieut. Abel B. Chase. 


{Many of our readers will no doubt remember the amiable manners of this 


accomplished young officer; the circumstances of whose death, were calcu- 





lated to add considerably to the regret of those who knew him. The lines 
which follow, were presented to us, not by their author, but by agentleman 


into whose hands they were placed without any prohibitory conditions, as to 
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their being published. Should they meet the eyesof their fair author, let 
her anger, (if such an emotion should be excited,) be appeased by the re- 


flection, that talents such ashers, were not given to be hid under a bushel.) 


Wuite placid Delaware in lucent pride, 
Rolls its clear waves, Fort Mifflin’s walls beside. 
A crowd of pensive mourners now attend 

The tomb of a beloved, departed friend. 

From earth his spirit is forever fled, 

The young, the good, the gallant CHASE is dead. 
With languid motion o’er the swelling tide, 
Behold the barge that holds him slowly glide; 
Hush’d are the winds, the waves furbear to heave: 
All nature seems his early fate to grieve. 

No sound is heard, yet still the dashing oar, 
Cutting the tide, impels them to the shore. 

And now the sharp keel rests upon the strand: 

In mournful silence they prepare to land: 

In sad procession seek the clayey bed, 

Where the lamented youth must soon be laid. 
With arms revers’d, with pensive step they come, 
Silent and sad, to hear the mufil’d drum. 

The volleying muskets now, with martial sound, 
Break the sad pause, and through the air resound. 
°Tis past; brave Case now slumbers in the grave, 
And drops of keen regret the damp earth lave, 
Down many a manly cheek fast falls the tear, 
And many a brave heart heaves the sigh sincere. . 
Cold is that breast where love and truth repos’d: 
By Death’s chill hand those radiant eyes are clos’d: 
Pale is that lip, where once the witching smile 
Could of its love the coldest heart beguile; 

But now his friends, with tears his loss deplore, 
That rosy lip alas! can smile no more— 

Far from the spot where their lov’d offspring fell, 
The tender authors of his being dwell, 

Alas! no parent when he died was near, 

With hallow’d drops to consecrate his bier; 

But shehe lov’d was nigh, his destin’d wife 
Watch’d the last glimmer of expiring life: 
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On her dear form, he fix’d his glaring eye, 
And “Mary” trembled in his latest sigh. 
Now Love, dejected, at his grave appears, 
His bright torch quench’d amid a sea of tears; 
And sorrowing Friendship too repairs to weep— 
Where in the tomb with Cuase, their virtues sleep. 
Lamented Cuasg, alas! this feeble lay 
Can but poor homage to thy virtues pay. 
A nobler hand than mine should sweep the string, 
Thy faultless heart, thy manly form to sing. 
But sympathy the feeble verse calls forth, 
Au humble tribute to departed worth. 
Rosa. 


(The following is the piece alluded to in our last No. for which we are in- 
debted to a lady of Maryland.) 


Addressed to Lord Byron—By a lady of Glasgow. 


Knows’t thou the land of the mountain and flood, 
Where the pines of the Forest for Ages have stood, 
Where the eagle comes forth on the wings of the storm, 
And her young ones are rock’d on the high Cairn Gorm? 
Know’st thou the land where the cold Celtick wave 
Encircles the hills which her blue waters lave; 

Where the virgins are pure as the gems of the sea, 

And their spirits are light, for their actions are free?— 
Know’st thou the land where the sun’s lingering ray 
Streaks with gold the horizon “till dawns the new day, 
Whilst the cold feeble beam which she sheds in their sight, 
Scarce breaks through the gloom of their long winter's night? 
’Tis the land of thy sires—tis the land of thy youth! 

Where first thy warm heart clow’d with honour and truth; 
Where the wild fire of genius first canght thy young soul, 
Aud thy feet, and thy fancy, roam‘d free from control. 

Ah! why does that fancy still dwell on those climes 

Where love leads to madness, and madness to crimes; 


Where Courage, itself, is more savage than brave: 
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Wiiuere manisa despot. and wuiman a slave? 

"Tho soft are the breezes, and rich the perfume, 

And iair are the gardens of Ga. in her bloom, 

Can the roses they twine, or the vines which they rear, 
Speak peace to the breast of suspicion or fear?— 

Let Pheebdus’ bright ray gild the Egean wave—~ 

Bit say—ean it brighten the lot of a slave; 

©: ail that is beauteous in nature impart 

One virtue to soften the Moslem’s proud heart?— 

On! no—'tis the magick which glows on thy shrines 
Gives soul to the action, and life to the scene; 

And the deeds which they do. and the tales which they tell. 
Enchant us alone by the power of thy spell: 

And is there no spell on thine own native earth, 

Does no talisman rest on the place of thy birth? 

Are the daughters of Britain less wo thy thy care, 

Less soft than Zuieika, less bright than Gulnare? 

Are her sons less renown’d, or her warrtours less brave 
Than the slaves of a prince, who himself is a slave? 
Then strike thy wild harp!—let it swell with the strain: 
Let the mighty in arms live, and conquer again— 
Their deeds. and their glory thy lay shall prolong, 

And the fame of thy country shall live in thy song.— 
The proud wreath of victory round heroes mav twine, 
Tis the poet—who crowns them with laurels divine; 
And thy laurels, Pelides, had sunk on thy tomb, 

Had the bard not preserved them immortal in bloom. 


Inspired by hearing a young. rich, and very gay man, complain 
of wanting happiness, 


Worldly bliss! enchanting sound! 
Thou pleasing. but delusive theme! 

So often sought. but seldom found, 
And but at best a splendid dream. 


Oft dost thou mack the rich. tye wav, 


Who grasp at joys that swiltly fade: 
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And grandeur views thee melt away, 
Thou dazzling, but too empty shade! 


Si:ce then the world has nought to give, 
But those too unsubstantial joys; 

Oi! let us seek those gifts that live, 
Far beyond those glitt’ring tuys. 


For vet there is a hallow’d light, 
That beameth o’er the spotless breast, 
Where Wisdom sheds her rich delight, 
Where Virtue seeks her place of rest. 


And in that bright, etherial mind, 
True happiness alone is found; 
°Tis there rich treasures are combin’d, 
Which dwell not with the world around. J. Li 


> + aa 


To a Lady with the first Violets of the Season. 


Go humble flow’rets of the morn, 
And waft to Anne the love L send; 
Tell her such sweets without a thorn 
Are like the inceuse of a friend. I. L 


[—_—— 


The Sailor’s Grave—A Song, 
[With original musick.} 


The far, wide waters, are cold and dark, 

And they swim as still around our barque, 
And as smooth as the heavens above us, 

And the watery tide is as distant too, 

As the airy tide with its sleepy blue: 

The battle is near and our moments few, 
Let us think of the hearts that love us. 





Those garlands of froth around us strown—— 
On the warriour wave by the tempest thrown, 


Are wreaths for the ocean slaughter: 
65 
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Round the white foam is the green weed twined, 
That the sea-maid wears, and the shipwrecked find, 
Plucked by the storm, and wove in the wind: 








The weed that the dark wave brought her. 


long on the deck our captain strode, 
With folded arms, as our bold ship rode 
In the breathless calm that bound her. 
«About!”? was heard,—and the summons sped:— 
A breeze came fresh, and our canvass spready 
We rushed in light, and the billows fied.— 





And the wave grew rough around her. 
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“Cheer! boys cheer! was the captain’s cry:— 
A smile was in his proud black eye, 

And we pealed our anthem loudly: 
We neared the chase 


~ Te 





and we coolly came Th 
Along by her side, where we talked in flame:— 
Our fierce foe heard our proud acclaim, 

Ard shouted to us as proudly. 


Our broadsides poured, and they swept her deck:— 
In mercy, then, o'er the shattered wreck, 
Flew our balls to the dark blue water: BS 
The red-cross flashed, but its day was o’er; 
It swung like a pall, all bathed in gore, 
On the splintered mast, where it waved before, 
The meteor flag of slaughter. 
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Our foe still fought, for our foe were brave:— | 

Let the sailor’s tomb be the heaving wave 
That sees his flag surrender! 

Qur boarders were called, and our captain stood 

On that hostile deck,—and that deck ran blood, 

And the tide around grew red with the flood, 
And dim was the cross-flag’s splendour. 





That flag went down!—and the dirge wind blew, i 
Aud over that ship the Eagle flew, Be: 


While she sank in the whirling wave: ie 
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—=————————— 
The waters heaved,—and the bugle was blown 
That reached the skies, and a shout was thrown,— 
And a gun was fired.—azd our foe went down 
In pomp to the seaman’s grave. 








We lost not a man till that pall-flag reeled, 
Till the bugle sung, by the last breath pealed, 
Of our proudly sinking foe:-— 
O, then we leaped thro’ the blood-tinged spray, 
And we grappled again,—but not to slay: 
Brave hearts went down with their foes that day— 
Aud now sleep in their arms below. N. 
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SONG. 


The Sailor’s Pledge,—By the friend of ————, who fell with 
Lawrence. 


Sailor, farewell! The red pennant is streaming, 
That calls thee away from my arms to the strife; 
The sails are abroad, and the star flag is gleaming 
In meteor pride, like a banner of light. 
Sailor boy —God bless thee! 
Oh, take this wave of hair, 
And hear my parting prayer, 
Now, while I caress thee. 
O, may it prove a spell 
To wake thy pulses swell! 
Ne’er yield it but with life, boy, 
T’will stay thee in the strife, boy. 


Mary, for shame love—a sailor’s girl weeping! 
If at midnight thou hearest the thunder’s deep voice, 
Then pray for me, girl, while thy spirit is sleeping, 
And fancy ’tis Victory bids thee rejoice. 
That bright eyed girl—she wept: 
To his heart he pressed her, 
On his knees be blessed her, 
And perished e’er she slept. 
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Her pledge was grasped in death, 
It caught his latest breath: 
“Mary,” he cried, “farewell, love— 
My life is on thy spell, love.” L. 





EPIGRAM. 


How short the race which man may rua! 
The journey of a one day’s sun— 
Which on the dial-plate of man, 
Is measured by a single span. 
; Strange that so short a race with death, — . | 
Should put him so much out of breath. 
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END OF VOLUME III. 
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